PRICE FIVE CENTS 


B APRIL 30, 1910 


Publifhed Weekly 


Citizenship Republic 


r. Roosevelt’s Sorbonne Lecture 


The Pigskin Library 


An Editorial by Mr. Roosevelt 


Mr. Roosevelt in Leypt 


By Lawrence Abbott 


The Habit of Immortality 


An Editorial by Lyman Abbott 
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Avenue of Oaks, Typical Home and Fruit Groves on Adjoining Properties 


A Very Exclusive, Straightforward Proposition of Interest 
to Business and Professional Men of Standing and Means 


We have recently acquired twelve hundred acres of the 
very finest citrus fruit land in Florida. 

This land is located in the heart of the best section of the 
State for oranges and grapefruit—only forty-five miles 
from Tampa. 

Here there is absolute immunity from cold, and not even 
the tenderest fruits were injured in the recent freezes that 
proved so destructive in other sections of the state. 

Almost in the center of the property is located beautiful 
Lake Lucerne, nearly round in shape, and about a quarter of 
a mile in diameter, from the beach of which the land recedes 
as perfectly as if laid out by hand. 

Within two miles there are at least a dozen other lakes, rang- 
ing in size from one-half of a square mileto five or six square 
miles. The land surrounding is high and dry, insuring perfect 
health and sanitary conditions, and possesses every element 
necessary to thesuccessful culture of oranges and grapefruit, 


We own and operate the largest citrus fruit nursery in the 
world at Winter Haven, only about four miles from this 
roperty. Our Mr. M. E., Gillett has been identified with the 
ruit industry of the State for the a thirty years, and is now 
neral manager ofthe Florida Citrus Fruit Exchange, the 
argest and most successful organization of the ki din the 
eastern half of the United States. 

The automobile road from Jacksonville to Tampa runs 
directly through our property, and along the shore of Lake 
Lucerne for almost a quarter ofa mile. It requires but two 
and one-half hours toreach the Lake from Tampa by auto, 
The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad runs within one and one- 
half miles of the property at Bartow Junction. Only one 
and one-half miles from Lake Lucerne is located Florence 
Villa, a widely famous winter resort of the better class. The 
finest groves in Florida are in evidence in this immediate 
vicinity, known as the lake region of Polk County. 


A Ten-Acre Grove of Orange and Grapefruit Trees in Bearing, 
With an Ideal Home Site on Lake Lucerne, for $6,500 


We will at once divide the above property into one hundred ten-acre tracts. 

Each tract will be properly planted with orange and grapefruit trees, and 
cultivated by us for the five years required to Lring them into bearing. 

About Lake Lucerne we will lay out one hundred building lots, in the 
most modern and attractive way, to be known as Lucerne Park. 

Each purchaser of one of the fruit groves will be given also one of the 
buil ling lots—subject to the most rigid restrictions as to residences erected. 

The keynote of our handling of these properties will be socta/ security, and 
under no circumstances will a sale be made to a man whose business or other 
relations are such that there could be the slightest objection to his family as 
residents of Lucerne Park. 


and complete particulars, 


Our price for each ten-acre grove,including the building lot, also the plantin 
of the trees and their care for a period of five years, will be $6,5:0. Atthe end 
the five years, the groves will be turned over to purchasers, with trees in fruit. 

Taking the average profit on citrus fruit groves in the immediate vicinity of 
cur property as a basis of calculation, it may be readily figured that the entire 
investment will be covered by the profit on sales of fruit in the first two or 
three years after the trees begin to bear. 

We prefer to offer the properties on a very much more conservative basis, 
however, as an absolutely safe and sure six per cent investment which carries 
with it a home-site in the best part of Florida, under salutary 
which afford absolute protection in a social way. 


etc., will be furnished on application, with copy of attractive book, 


Full terms, 
**The Gold in the Orange,’’ lavishly illustrated with pictures from photographs made on the property and in 
the neighborhood during the first week in February of this year. (Some of these photos are reproduced herewith. ) 


LUCERNE PARK Fruit ASSOCIATION, TAMPA, FLORIDA 


SUITE 515, AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING ” 


M. E. GILLETT, President and General Manager 


Citizens Bank and Trust Co., Trustee 


D. C. GILLETT, Secretary and Treasurer 


We want you to write the National Bank of Florida, of Jacksonville, or the First National Bank, the Exchange National Bank, the American National Bank, or 
the Citizens Bank and Trust Company, of Tampa, as to the standing of the men connected with this enterprise, and the local feeling in regard to its success. 


Approaching Lake Lucerne by Automobile Boulevard, and Trvo Views of Property 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Spring Publications of Special Importance ] 


Promenades °/ An Impressionist | By James Huneker 


HE field of the writer’s promenades is mainly modern. They lead among such men as 

Cezanne, Rops, Monticelli, Rodin, Carriere, Degas, and Sorolla. If the author turns back 

as far as Greco, Velasquez, and even Botticelli, it is because they are, in a sense, modérn discoveries. 

“ The many persons. who wish to learn something agile about modern artists will be glad to turn+to Mr. 
Huneker’s ‘ Promenades of an Impressionist.’ ”— Zhe 


, “ We have many writers on art subjects in these days, but none so suggestive as Mr. Huneker. After reading 
any of his sketches one is seized with a burning desire to see the pictures he describes, and that is about as great a 
compliment as could-be paid to any Inquirer. 


“It is a companionable book, full of strange and unsuspected learning that is without a suggestion of antr 
It ought to find its way into the baggage of many lovers of culture when they invade Europe this year.”— The N. Ma 


Evening Sun. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65 


The Indian av His Problem By Francis E. Leupp 


Former Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
HE writer was for four years Commissioner of Indian Affairs. This fact, taken with his 
life-long interest in the Indian, marks him as the man of all men fitted to write on this subject. 
His book is clear, thorough, and comprehensive. Some of the chapter headings are: “ The 
Indian as He Was,” “ What Happened to the Indian,” ‘The Problem and a Way Out,” “ The 
Indian Service,” “ The Indian at Work.” 
Mr. Leupp writes in an easy, readable manner, and his explanations and discussion are the 
more entertaining for his way of pointing them with illustration and example. 
“ Mr. ponep wees authoritatively and out of a large and practical experience, and his book will attract the 
attention of all thirking people.”—Sfringfield Union. $2.00 net; postpaid. $2.0 


Privilege «a Democracy By Frederic C. Howe 
Author of “ The City: The Hope of Democracy,” etc. 
| ei pages live with the vital questions Americans must settle if Democracy shall remain a faet. 

Chiefly it deals with monopoly and waste, the causes of the Anti-Trust and Conservation 
Movements. 

It gives startling evidence of the strength in which the foe of Democracy is entrenched; it 
shows how all land accumulates more and more into a few iron hands; how more and more criti- 
cal becomes the opposition of the “ Haves” and “ Have-nots”; it shows a crisis impends and 
suggests a remedy. $/50 net; postpaid, $1.65 


Some Musical Recollections 2/ Fifty Years By Richard Hoffman 


With Memoir by Mrs. Hoffinan. 

ELIGHTFUL memories of musicians and musical affairs in this country and England. 
D The account of Mendelssohn’s leading of the “ Elijah” at Birminghant; of Jenny Lind 
and her appearance at Castle Garden and her tour of this country under P. T. Barnum ; of Thal 
berg, Von Bulow, Gottschalk, Liszt. These and many other reminiscences of the audiences, 
musicians, concerts of the country fifty years ago, make up a fascinating book. 

/ilustrated. $150 net. Postpaid, $1.65 


Wonder-Working Providence 2/ Sion's Saviour in New England 
By Captain J. F. Johnson . 


HIS work is the first published history of New England. Captain. Johnson, who came to 
this country in 1630, wrote it in reply to various defamatory reports. in England of the 

situation in Massachusetts, both in the Chureh and politics. - . 
He gives a stronger, clearer picture of New England life in those days than any later writer 


of fact or fiction. 
Edited by J. F. Jameson, Chief of the Historical Department, Carnegie Institution, Wash- 


ington—a descendant of the writer. 


ONE VOLUME OF ORIGINAL NARRATIVES OF EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY 
$3.00 net; postpaid, $3 30 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS NEW YORK | 
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THE OUTLOOK 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Mausoleums 


As the ancients were so successful in 
erecting enduring resting-places for their 
dead, it seems but natural to adopt their 
classic ‘ ns in the mausoleums of the 
present. owever, if you would prefer a 
special mo n of modern tendency of treat- 
ment, we Ww i gladly submit several variant 
sketches. 

We are certain you will appreciate our 
considerate way of doing business quite as 
much as the excellence of work. 


The Leland Company 
557 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rochester: 774 Mt. Hope Avenue 
Cleveland: 428 Garheld Bidg. 
Granite Works : 


Pietrasanta, Italy 
133d Street, New York rre, Vt. 


Studios : 


Learn How 
to Ride 
Horseback 


I guarantee to teach any man, woman or child to 
become an expert rider by my direct, simple corre- 
spondence instruction. Learn to ride correctly as 
well as train horses for the saddle; teach your horse 
fancy gaits and tricks. Many secrets never before 
disclosed. Twenty years’ experience. Hundreds of 
successful students. 

Write today for handsome prospectus, “ Riding 
and Training the Saddle Horse.” Free on request. 
Prof. Jesse Beery 410 Academy St., Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Hamburg - American Line 


Regular twin-screw 
passenger service to 


LONDON - PARIS - HAMBURG 


Also to the MEDITERRANEAN 
via Gibraltar, Naples and Genoa 
by splendidly appointed steamships contain- 


ing everything necessary for your comfort 
and safety. 


Cruises to all the most interesting parts 
of the world during the entire year. 


Travelers’ Checks Issued 
Tourist Dept. for trips everywhere 
Send for booklet ; 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway, New York 


These two sky lines illustrate the growth of the great 
city of New York duriyg the past twenty years. They 
show most graphically 


THE REASON WHY 


our depositors’ savings, secured by selected mor 
on New York City and Surburban real estate, are the 
safest investments in the world. 


The Industrial Savings & Loan Company 


is a depository for the savings of thousands of conserv- 
ative, thoughtful people, who insist on these three 
things: (1) Absolute safety; (2) Availability in case o 
need ; (3) Fair earnings consistent with safety. 

An investment which 


Pays 5% per Annum 


which is also secured by over $2,000,000 assets, and is 
under the supervision of the New York Banking De 
partment, is the kind of investment we offer you. 

You may open an account or withdraw upon any date. 
Earnings credited for full time your money is in our 
care. Write for booklet, giving full particulars. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND 
LOAN COMPANY 
10 Times Broadway and 42d St., 


THE WALKING OF WESTON: 


Always Stimulates | 
INTERE ST IN W. IN WALKING; 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes: 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, the antiseptic: 
powder fer the feet. It relieves’ 
‘painful, swollen, smarting, ner- 
vous feet, and takes the sting om 
of corns and bunions. It's 
greatest comiort discovery of the' 
age. Allen’s Foot-Ease makes, 
tight or new shoes feel easy. Iti 
is a certain cure for ingrowing’ 
nails and hot, tired, aching feet. 
TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold every where. 
25 cts. De not accept any substitute. 
Sent by mail for 25 cts. in stamps. ' 

TRIAL PACKAC 
Cures while FREE mel Address, 


= 


REAL ESTATE TITLE BONDS earning 
OF EXCESS 
PROFITS 


on a centrally located fire- 
| proof business property in SEATTLE. Write for Folder “ K.” 


AMERICAN CITIES REALTY CORPORATION 
312-318 Leary Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


OUTLOOK 
by side 


KEEP A FILE OF THE 
A handsome Binder in jade-green cloth, with 
stamp, will be sent postpaid on receipt of F( IRTY CE 


TH OUTLOOK COM PANY, 287 Fourth jad New Y 


f 
| 
Bidg. New York City © } 
| 
| 
c \ ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
~ 
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The N. Y. Supreme Court 


has protected P. F. Collier & Son as 
sole publishers of the Five-Foot Shelf 
by issuing permanent injunctions 
against publishing houses that have 
attempted to infringe on their rights 
and deceive the public. 


‘* The Outlook’’ says: 


“At the end of his career 
President Eliot will thus be- 
come the originator of what 
is likely to become a very 
extensive university extension 
system.” 


Secure the Bool Direct at a Special Price 


R. ELIOT’S Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics) is published only by P. F. Collier 
Ll) & Son, through special arrangement with Dr. Eliot, and can not be obtained elsewhere. By manu- 
facturing and selling to the amount of $80,000,000 worth in the past thirty years, we have 
demonstrated our ability to sell books at prices beyond competition. The volumes of The Harvard Classics 
are handsomely printed from new type, beautifully illustrated, exquisitely bound, yet through the Collier 
Policy of printing and binding our own books in our own printing establishment and our own bookbindery— 
the Jargest in the country—and selling direct, we save all middlemen’s profits and give you, the subscriber, 
the benefit. That is why you can purchase the Five-Foot Shelf of Books, magnificently printed aud bound, 
at very much less than similarly made books would cost you elsewhere. 


The Complete Official Contents Now Ready 


In the history of book publishing nothing so attracted pop- Shelf. The correct authentic list has just been completed and 
ular attention as the announcement that Dr. Elict would select contains several hundred more authors than the lists published 
from the literature of the world the books which, to quote his in the papers. It is not a compilation of fragmentary literatare 


own words, would delineate “the progress of the human race in the generally accepted sense, but a library of liberal education 
within historical times."" Newspapers at that time ublished embracing the works of over six hundred authors, each work 
riciculously incorrect lists of books as Dr. Eliot’s Foot complete and bearing some relation to the other. 


A Library of Liberal Education 


‘It is my belief,’’ said Dr. Eliot, ‘‘that the faithful and considerate reading of these books, with 
such re-readings and memorizings as individual taste may prescribe, will give any man the essentials of a 
liberal education, even if he can devote to them but fifteen minutes a day.”” * * * ‘I 
the undertaking as a useful extension of my educational work, and I cherish the hope that, when 
the work is finished, the educated public will so regard it.”’ 


How to Secure the Five-Foot Shelf with Little Outlay 


The works of the authors that comprise Tne Harvard Classics All the books are handsomely printed from new - oO 
are ———— to every library. Our pian of sale makes it specially made os on ee antique 


for all to own the complete Five-Foot Shelf ata finished ~~ dsomely e P. F. 
nominal cost. We have prepared editions in various bindings Ngee ns of famous a and ser Sa Collier 
for those who demand the luxurious limited editions as well as and bound in various styles. ee 
for the reader who desires inexpensive volumes. BY & Son 

428 W. 19th St. 


P. F. Collier & Son 


of contents and pros. 
pectus of The Harvard 
Classics (Dr. Eliot’s Five- 
Foot Shelf of Books) and 
receive full particulars, 
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THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


“A School of Distinction” 


The Mount Ida School offers | 
much more than the usual finish- | lI 


ing school. Its benefits are 
cultured and scholarly. 

Students may take heavy 

courses and do intensive work, 
or lighter courses. The benefits 
of Country life with Boston 
Privileges are enjoyed. 

Parents or pupils who desire the 
best for 1910-11 should write zow 
for new illustrated year book. be- 
cause oflimited capacity of school. 


School 


FOR GIRLS 


On the Summit of Mt. Ida, 
miles 
from Boston 


A proparstesy and finishing school. 


vanced Elective Courses. 


College 


Certificate Privilege; (without examina- 


Domestic Science. Gymnasium. Res- 
ident Nurse. 

Few schools give such exceptional 
opportunities combined with a delight- 
ful home life. 


ADDRESS 74 SUMMIT ST. 


NEWTON, Mass. 


Exceptional School Proposition 


for the right man with some ‘capital to invest in a well-established 
school for boys in a very desirable New Eng town. Further 
development of schvol desired. Sale on favorable terms will also 

» considered if experience, capital, and following promise further 
success of scho Conditions make early arrangements desirable. 
For particulars address 6,969, Outlook. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The Pratt Teachers Agency York” 


kecommends teachers to colleges, public me private schools 
Advise parents about schools. Vm. O. Pratt, Mer. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


CALIFORNIA 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 19th year begins Sept. 23d to Sept. 29th. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Adams and Hoover Streets 


** An ideal school amid ideal surroundings.”’ 


UPPER SCHOOL ( Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
over nein Domestic Science, Music, Art, Gymnasium, 
years of | Limited number of resident pupils. 


M ‘SS PARSONS and MISS DENNEN, Principals. 


LOWER SCHOOL - Thoroughly graded school, beginning 
Cergarten. | tting girls for the ol. 
Girls under thirteen Music, Art, Gymnasium. 
years of age Children sdenitind to home department. 


MISS THOMAS and MISS MOSGROVE, Associate Principals. 


UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


350 of its class-room al by correspondence. 
One may take up High School or College stuclies 
at almost any point and do half the work fora 
Bachelor degree. Courses for Teachers, Writers, 
Bankers, Accountants, Business Men, Ministers, 
Parents, and many in other vocations. 


The of C., Div. E, Chicago, Ill. 


MAINE 


Marine, Farmington. 


The Abbot School for Boys 


Offers the natural pitractivenese of 5 Rangeley Lake region. 
But one new pupil in ave years failed to return for the second 
year. 9th year opens Wednesday, Sept. 28th. Tuition $700. 

dress Grorce Duptey Cuurcnu, Headmaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


LASELL SEMINARY 


Auburndale, Mass. College preparation. Household 
Arts and Sciences. Ten miles from Boston. Address 
G. M. Winslow, Ph.D., Principal 


COLORADO 
of Colorado Sammer Session com- 
bines the advantages of one of the best summer schools of the 


West-with that of the most ideal situation in the country for summer 
work and recreation. Write to the Registrar, Boulder, € “olorado. 


ST. STEPHEN’S SCHOOL 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Will open on Wednesday, September 21, 1910 


‘Apply to the Headmaster, the Rev. Gibson Bell, 
A.B. Harvard, B.D., Colorado Springs, Colo., for 
prospectus and further information. 


THE WOLCOTT SCHOOL, DENVER 


Superior climate. Accredited with Eastern Colleges for girls. Fine 
music advantages. Gymnasium, dancing, sports, 


CONNECTICUT 


THE CHESHIRE SCHOOL INC. ***¢>Uzhe¢ 


Recent improvements. Modern tembing. Large we... field 

and well-equipped gymnasium. “Thorou preparation for 

all colleges and scientific schools. foe Saletemetion address 
CHESHIRE SCHOOL, CHESHIRE, CONN. 


ILLINOIS 


The Mary A. Burnham School (fer 


Founded by Miss Burnham in 1877. Special and College Preparatory 

courses, Correspondence should be addressed to Miss Heven E. 

THompson, Headmistress. MArTHA CHAMBERLAIN BuRNHAM. 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 


NEW YORK 
MRS. FRANCES MARSHALL 


(Formerly of the Veltin School, New York) 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
Boarding and Day School for —— Girls, Kindergarten, Primary, 
Intermediate and Junior Departm 
Address Box 53, riarcliff Manor, for circulars. 


Limited to ten 
A School for Young Boys im Country Home 
years. Autumn term will open Sept. 27. For information write to 
irs. Georce Hype CLarke, Hyde Hall, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 
For Girls, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


Half hour from Grand Central Station. New York. 
Mrs. John Cunningham Hazen, Principal. 
Miss Sara Louise Tracy, Associate. 


Mrs. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWF 


Flome-Making, the New Profession 


Is a 7@-page hand-book—i?s FREE. Home-study domestic 
coursés. For home-makers, teachers. and for well-paid positions. 

letins:**Free-Hand Cooking,” Mc/s. ‘Food Values,” 
American Schooi of Home Economics, 521 W. 69th St., Chicago, lil. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


~Gleies Heme Scheel fer Girls 


825-827 Negley Avenue, Pittsburgh. Pen I 
For particulars address Miss AL ennaylvanin 


ICE M: THURSTON, Director. 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


COMPLIMENTARY PORTFOLIO OF COLOR PLATES 


NOTABLE EXAMPLES OF 


| INEXPENSIVE DECORATION AND FURNISHING 


“THe Hovse BEAUTIFUL” is an illustrated monthly SS 
magazine, which gives you the world’s best authorities SP 
on every feature of making the home beautiful. ° 

It is invaluable for either mansion or cottage. It 
shows you wherein taste goes farther than money. Its 
teachings have saved costly furnishings from being 
vulgar; and on the other hand, thousands of inexpen- 
sive houses are exquisite examples of superb taste from 
its advice. It presents its information interestingly and 
in a very plain, practical way. Everything is illustrated. 


“THe House BEAuTiFruL” is a magazine which no 
woman interested in the beauty of her home can afford 


“ to be without. Itisfull of suggestions for house build- 
; ing, house decorating and furnishing, and is equally 
valuable for people of large or smal! income. 


ELLEN M. HENROTIN, 
Ex. Pres. Nat. Federation of Women's Clubs. 


Its all he a work remarkably worthy, 
thorough and useful. The magazine costs $3.00 a year. THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 253 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
But to have you test its value, for $1.00 we will send you the : You may send me your Portfolio of Notable Examples of 
“ ” x iv urni ac 
current number and “THE House BEAuTIFUL” Portfolio gratis, | mue of THE BEAUTIFUL. 
on receipt of the Five Months’ Trial Subscription coupon. The | enclose herewith $1.00 for a special rate five-month trial 
Portfolio is ‘a collection of color plates and others of rooms in | House 
which good taste rather than lavish outlay has produced charming | -------- 
effects. The Portfolio alone is a prize which money cannot ordina- 
rily purchase. Enclose $1.00 with the coupon filled out and send to | ~ avpxsss 


on, HERBERT S. STONE, Publisher of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ! Gay - 
WISCONSIN 


| UNIVERSITY STUDY | 
SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 27 to AUGUST SECURED. 


Graduate and undergraduate courses, Arts, Scienc oo 
Engineering. 8 courses in Agriculture for teachers. Special 

work in_Moral Education, Manual Arts, Domestic Science E | 1c A E 
Public School Music. One fee, $15, admits to one and all 
courses. Law (10 weeks) £25. Northern climate. Location 
on four lakes. Write for illustrated bulletin. 


. UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN ANY people have comfort- 


MADISON, WIS. able incomes from carefully 


“House Beautiful” illustration greatly reduced 


ry 
E. SUMMER SCHOOLS invested funds. This insti- 
‘ tution affords the safest and best 
TRAVEL lovi idl oney 
i PREPARATORY SCHOOL of “"¢,, method for employing idle money 
Under the Guidance by issuing Certificates that are 
of a Competent Instructor BOYS 
TRAVEL AND STUDY COMBINED secured by First Mortgages on 1m- 
ry The Class will sail for EUROPE, JUNE 25. proved productive and well located 
For descriptive Booklet and complete information, address 

en 208 Berkeley Building, - - Boston, Mass. the rate of 6% per annum, payable 
to monthly, quarterly or semi-annually. 
HO MNS Write for booklet “ A.”’ | 


HALLOWE NEW and OLD Capital and Surplus $400,000.00 


By |. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 


25. per 100, not prepaid. per cony 
ran BIGLOW MAIN New or & TRU S CO M PA N Y 
“From Bull Run to Appomattox” SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


1 J. E. B. Stwart’s Cava . Send for copy. ‘al 
buy it library. If not, stamps will FE M°GURRIN -PAFS EST 
Sent ior its return. Lather W. Hopkins, Author, 833 Calvert Bldg , Baltimore, Mid 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Money Commands 
Respect 


Bi pew mill will never grind 
with the water that is 
passed.’ The money you 
spend is gone. The money 
you save is the reserve power 
to help you on to greater 
things or to keep you from 
misfortune. 

Are you close-fisted—do you 
save money naturally or does 
it run through your fingers? 

We have a plan that helps 
you save. We do not take 
your money to speculate with 
it. We make our fees by lend- 
ing our own money on mort- 
gage to New York City prop- 
erty owners. We sell you 
these mortgages and so get 
back our money to lend again. 


The mortgages are all first mortgages, the 
best in the world and both title and payment 
of ,principal and interest are guaranteed. 
You can buy the mortgages themselves or 
guaranteed mortgage certificates based on 
the mortgages in amounts of $200, $500, 
$1,000 and $5,000. 

These certificates have all the advantages 
of the guaranteed mortgages. The payment 
of the principal and interest is guaranteed 
absolutely by the Bond and Mortgage Guar- 
antee Company with its Capital and Surplus 
of $7,500,000. We stake our own reputation 
on the satisfactory character of these mort- 
gage certificates. Our capital and surplus 
amount to $14,000,000. 


How you can buy the $200 certificates on . 


the instalment plan at $10 per month is told 
in our booklet— The Safe Way to Save. 


Send postal or coupon below for it. 


GUARANTEE 
D TRUST Ce 


176 Broadway, New York 


Please send “ The Safe Way to Save,” ad- 
vertised in The Outlook. 


175 Remsen St., Brooklyn, 350 Fulton St., Jamaica 


6é H | L O 
Desk. Attachment 


@ Indispen- 
sable to the 
busy man. 

@ Adds an extra full- 


size writing surface to 


ANY roll top desk. 
@ Attaches without bolts, 


screws or nails. 


@ Allows you to stand 
- or sit at your work and 
change instantly. 
@ Disappears’ when not 
|, inuse. Send for booklet. 


HI-LO DESK COMPANY 


The New York Mortgage Company has devised a plan whereby 
you may now secure for your capital, whether it amounts to $10 
or $10,000, all the advantages of the most solid and conservative 


form of profitable investment—that of mortgages on 


New York and Suburban Real Estate. 


OUR FIRST MORTGAGE TRUST BONDS YIELD 


5% to 54% Net 


ment of both interest and Jey ay when due. 
These bonds are secur 


of $10 and upwards will be received 
time to suit convenience of investors. 
and payable semi-annually. 

You have the advantage of withdrawing your investment 
on short notice, if you should require your money for other pur- 
poses, without loss of a single day’s interest. 


Under Supervision of New York Banking Dept. 


Free booklet with full particulars on uest. One of our sev- 
plans may be y what you are leaking for. Address 


NEw York MortGAGE (6. 


‘Dept. B, 1475 Broadway, New York City. . 


Z 
4 
— 
NN 
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FOR 
LARGE AND SMALL 
deposited with the 
Windsor Trust Company of New York and held in trust by them 
for the protection of bond-holders. 
Issued in amounts of! and thereof. Payments 
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Registered 
Trade 
Mark 


Special May Sale 


Established 
Half a 


- Commencing. Monday, May 2d, we shall offer attractive values in all 


of the following lines : 


Table Cloths and Napkins, 


Blankets, Comfortables and Bed Spreads, 
Toilet and Bath Towels, Sheets and Pillow Cases, 


French and Domestic Lingerie, 


Ladies’ Suits, Dresses and Waists, 
Ladies’ Neckwear, Hosiery, Handkerchiefs, etc. 


The Housekeeping Linens are particularly suitable for use in summer homes, yachts and 
bungalows ; while the Lingerie, Neckwear, Hosiery, etc., offer a splendid opportunity to replenish 


the personal wardrobe. 


Sixteen-page illustrated booklet describing these goods mailed free on request 


5th Avenue and 
pp. Waldorf-Astoria 


James McCutcheon & Co., , 


A Safe Investment 
A Good Income 


These are the two points the investor 
should look for before purchasing any 
security. 

Our experience of thirty-four years 
has convinced us that this combination 
can best be obtained by an investment 
in well chosen Public Utility Bonds. 

We have made a study of this class of 
security for years and we can offer the 
bonds of various Public Service Corpora- 
tions which we have investigated thor- 
oughly, and unhesitatingly recommend 
to the conservative investor, at prices to 
yield better than 5 per cent. 

We shall be glad to send our booklet, 
‘Public Utility Bonds as Investments,” 
free of cost to all who are interested, to- 
gether with circulars describing special 
issues. Ask for Circular No. 634-Y. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 


Average Earnings 


as to preferred stocks 
FOR SIX YEARS OF 


21 Leading Industrial Companies 


MAC ARTHUR BROS. 26.42 Am. Beet Sagar - - 12.51 
U.S. Steel - - - - 18.72 Ry. Steel Sp. - - - 11.90 
Amer. Lo.o. - - - Gen. Chemical. - - - 11.34 
Amer. Sugar. - - - 16.94 Pressed S. Car - - 11.17 
Car Foundry - - - 16.76 Am. Ag. Chem. - - 10.28 
Int. Harvest- - - - 16.69 Int. Steam Pump - - 9.62 
Am. Cot. Ol. - - - 15.81 WNatmlled- - - - 9.24 
Am. Smelting - - - 1554 Rep. rom &S.- - -. 8.84 
Natn'! Biscuit - - 1548 Am. - - - 861 
Va. Car Chem. - - - 14.75 Cent. Leather - - - 8.39 


Corn Products - - + 7.90 


We have prepared a booklet treating the 
affairs of the above companies showing the 
comparative investment values of their pre- 
ferred stocks and comparative market values. 
We also have a special circular of the Pre- 
ferred Stock which makes the best showing. 


Write for circular 103 B 


BIGELOW & CO. 


BANKERS 


49 Wall Street New York 
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Annual Policy-Dividends Guaranteed by the 


Postal Life-Insurance Company 
and the Usual Contingent Dividends Paid Besides 


AN EPOCH-MAKING COMPANY 


POSTAL-LIFE policyholders insure @rect, without the intervention of solicitors on commis- 
sion involving costly agency organizations. ‘The money thus saved is turned back to the policy- 
holders. That the public appreciates this kind of a company is attested by the fact that. the 
POSTAL LIFE now has policyholders in every State of the Union. 


The Hughes Legislation 

In the last few years there have been far- 
reaching reforms inaugurated in behalf of policy- 
holders for which the Governor of New York 1s 
most responsible. ‘Through the Hughes mves- 
tigation the need of a company such as the 
POSTAL LIFE was emphasized , accordingly 
its Organizers seized the opportunity to launch tt. 

The reforms as first inaugurated have been 
carried further forward by the POSTAL LIFE; 
it has set the Hughes high-water mark still 
higher. Its policies are made as liberal as the 
Hughes legislation requires and considerably 
more. \ts usual contingent dividends are /arvger 


than those of other compamies, and 91% per 


cent additional is guaranteed. 


Strict Laws and Larger Dividends 

Let’s look into some of the Hughes measures 
and see wherein dividends have come directly 
out of the statutory reforms, and what the 
POSTAL LIFE has directly added by its non- 
agency method of doing business : 


The stricter provisions as to the investment of 
insurance funds, designating the kinds of high- 
grade securities, prevent losses from imprudence, 
and thus give very decided gains to the policy- 
dividends. Also “:itatton in first-year expenses 
prevents waste from inordinate agents’ commis- 
sions, agents’ advances, and costly supervision, 
with resulting larger contributions to policy- 
dividends. 

Similarly, “aztation in the total annual ex- 
penses, preventing more waste from renewal 
commissions, unchecked Home-Office charges 
and general expenses, results in larger contribu- 
tions to policy-dividends. 

Limitation also in the amount of business done 
in a single year prevents such an expansion of 
a company as diverts profits that should go to 
old policyholders, to securing ew policyholders 
by the propagation of additional agencies; this 
results in larger contributions to policy-dividends. 

Abolition of political contributions, “ yellow- 
dog” funds, and extravagance of every sort 
results in corresponding contributions to policy- 
dividends. 

Abolition of deferred dividends, with dividend- 
accounting required annually, affects the policy- 
dividends in similar fashion. 


Publication of profit and loss exhibits, required 
to be specifically set forth as to definite particu- 
lars, thus aaiiedlad the contributions to the 
surplus of the Company, adds likewise to policy- 
dividends 

Provisions for most careful and searching 
supervision by the insurance department brings 
about the enforcement of these legal require- 
ments, with resulting contributions to policy- 
dividends. - 

Requirements of vouchers, describing in detail 
the nature of disbursements, prevents irresponsi- 
ble leaks, and places responsibility where it 
belongs, with resulting contributions to policy- 
dividends. 


Postal-Life Economies and Dividends 

The POSTAL not only keeps strict account 
of contributions to policy-dividends as thus de- 
rived, and conveys them each year to its policy- 
holders in increased contingent dividends, but it 
also imposes upon itself a requirement to do 
business without agents and guarantees to return 
to its policyholders in addition to this contingent 
dividend a sum equal to what is paid by other 
companies in renewal commissions and collec- 
tion fees to their agents, amounting to 9% per 
cent of the annual premium each year, through- 
out the life of the policy. Last year there 
was paid in commissions and disbursements to 
general agents and sub-agents more _ than 
$15,000,000.00 by New York companies alone. 


Postal-Life Particulars 

You are sure to be interested in the 
POSTAL’S non-agency way of doing business, 
its High-Class Insurance, its Guaranteed Divi- 
dends, and its Monthly-Premium Plan. 

Official information will be mailed on request. 
Simply write and say, “ Mad/ insurance informa- 
tion as per Outlook announcement,” and be sure 
to give the date of your birth and your occupa- 
tion. No agent will visit you. 


Fifth Avenue cor. ggth Street, — 
New York 
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The ancient Silversmith was half 
brother to the Alchemist. His magic touch 
transformed the metal into beautiful 
shapes and forms which found their 
way into the shrines of'art lovers and 
the palaces of kings. 
= side with the Sculptor who 
aVenus and the Painter who 
gave to the world a Madonna the 
ancient Silversmith held high place in, 
the realm of art. 
Today his ancient and honorable, craft 
is preserved and exémplified at its best in 
the. beautiful creations offered by The \\ 
Gorham Company though the best jewelers. 
Gorham Silverware is renowned for its 
beauty of design and individuality of 
y ttern and bears this mark 
t costs no more than wares of less merit. 
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LYMAN ABBOTT, Editor-in-Chief. HAMILTON W. MABIE, Associate Editor 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Contributing Editor 


Mr. Lawrence F. 
Abbott, who is trav- 
eling with Mr. 
Roosevelt, and has every opportunity of 
forming a correct understanding of the 
latter’s point of view, has cabled The 
Outlook from Paris as follows: Despatches 
and editorial comment appearing in Vari- 
ous European newspapers of prominence 
indicate that there is some acute interest 
and anxiety concerning Mr. Roosevelt’s 
opinion on the question of international 
peace and disarmament. However natural 
the interest may be, there is no basis what- 
ever for anxiety as to what he may or may 
not say. To use his own words, he has 
‘no intention of becoming an international 
‘Meddlesome Matty.’” No opimions 
should be ascribed to him which he does 
not express in public address. He has 
shown no disposition to thrust himself into 
the réle of a public adviser or schoolmaster ; 
he speaks only on those occasions when he 
is invited to speak. On such occasions, 
however, he will express his own views 
frankly and freely, and no invitation should 
be given him unless his views are really 
desired. ‘Those who are more interested 
in having Mr. Roosevelt’s opinions on 
international relations than they are in 
speculating about them will do well to 
reserve their comment until the delivery 
of his address before the Nobel Prize 
Committee at Christiania on May5. This 
address will be published in full in The 
Outlook for the week ending May 7. 


MR. ROOSEVELT: PEACE 
AND DISARMAMENT 


We have seen no 
better explana- 
tion and analysis 
of the extraordinary reception which Mr. 
Roosevelt has met in Europe than that 


MR. ROOSEVELT: IN PARIS 
AND BUDAPEST 


given.in the Paris ‘‘ Temps,”’ which, after 
noting that the reception is really unpar- 
alleled in history, says: 

No democratic chief of state ever be- 
fore enjoyed such popularity. We are ac- 
customed to formal visits of kings and presi- 
dents, but Roosevelt is no longer President. 
It is the man, therefore, not the office, which 
is being honored. It is his vigor, his person- 
ality, his character, ideas, and tempeieine 
which appeal to European opinion. ... . 
Few are more worthy of the esteem of the 
democracy, for he represents at the same 
time liberty and authority—those two antith- 
eses which republicans, conscious of their 
duty and solicitous of the future, are every- 
where trying to harness together. 

Mr. Roosevelt arrived in Paris on Thurs- 
day, after a week spent partly in travel 
and partly in extremely interesting expe- 
rences in Hungary. At Budapest in 
particular Mr. Roosevelt had a busy and 
varied visit. Among other things, he met 
Francis Kossuth, son of the famous Hun- 
garian patriot whose visit to the United 
States many years ago was an event of 
international importance; was received 
by the Interparliamentary Union at the 
House of Parliament, and there listened 
to a stirring speech of welcome from 
Count Apponyi, who extolled his guest as 
the tried and proved friend of Hungary 
and of peace, and the champion of public 
morality and honesty everywhere; was 
the guest of the Archduke Joseph ata 
luncheon in the Royal Palace; took part 
in a rapid sightseeing tour about Buda- 
pest ; and was everywhere greeted in the 
streets and in public places by crowds of 
interested people, who cheered him and 
evinced: the most cordial good feeling. 
Picturesque incidents occurred at other 
places in the journey. For instance, the 
despatches state that at a point seventy 


miles from Budapest, where the party had 
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gone to visit a famous breeding farm of Arab 
horses, “‘ carriages drawn by six horses, 
with drivers in picturesque Hungarian 
costume, conveyed ‘the party through 
thatch-roofed villages, decorated with 
crude American flags, under hastily con- 
structed triumphal arches, amid the shouts 
of the entire population. In each village 
the schools had been dismissed in order 
that the children might join in the accla- 
mation of the American visitor.” On the 
arrival of the party in Paris Mr. Roose- 
velt was welcomed by Mr. Bacon, the 
American Ambassador, M. Jusserand, the 
Frénch Ambassador at Washington, and 
many others. ‘Thursday and Friday 
were occupied with sightseeing visits ; 
on Thursday evening Mr. Roosevelt 
and his party attended a performance 
of Sophocles’s ‘“ CEdipus Rex” at the 
Comédie Francaise, where he occupied 
the Presidential box, and was greeted with 
extraordinary enthusiasm by the audience ; 
on Friday evening Mr. Roosevelt was the 
guest of honor at a dinner and reception by 
President Fallitres at the Flysée Palace. 
The event of the stay in Paris of the most 
serious public importance was the first of 
the three university lectures which Mr. 
Roosevelt had been invited to deliver. 
The lecture at the Sorbonne on Saturday 
was attended by many of the most dis- 
tinguished literary and political men of 
France, and the occasion was recognized as 
one notable in the realm of letters and ed- 
ucation. ‘The subject of the address was 
‘* Citizenship in a Republic.”” It appears 
in full and in its authorized form in an- 
other part of this issue of The Outlook. 
‘The Sorbonne, before which this lecture 
was delivered, is one of the oldest uni- 
versities in the world. It was founded a 
little more than seven hundred years ago 
by Robert de Sorbon, a theologian and 
ecclesiastic, who was at one time chaplain 
to King Louis IX. The college was 
originally called “‘ La Communauté des 
pauvres maitres étudiant en théologie,”’ 
but within the century became familiarly 
known by the. founder’s name. From 
time to time the foundation was enlarged, 
the scope of studies increased, and it soon 
became famous, not merely as a place for 
theological learning, but as a center of 
intellectual activity. Its equipment and 
administration to-day are extensive and of 
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the first order; and the great edifice, 
‘‘La Nouvelle Sorbonne,” completed 
some twenty years ago, has been called 
the finest university building in the world. 
In modern times the faculty of theology, 
once the only teaching body, has yielded 
supremacy to. the teaching of literature 
and science, while medicine and law also 
come within the scope of the University. 
The number of students is enormous. 
We have récently seen it placed at twelve 


thousand. The demand for admission 
tickets to Mr. Roosevelt’s lecture was 
overpowering, but arrangements were 


made that a considerable body of students 
should be included in the audience. A 
description of the event in detail must be 
deferred until next week. 


On the 4th of 

THE RETIREMENT OF 
SENATORS ALDRICH AND HALE next March, 
just” thirty 


years after their entrance into the Senate, 
of which they have since been continuously 
members, Senator Nelson Aldrich, of 
Rhode Island, and Senator Eugene Hale, 
of Maine, will retire. This fact was an- 
nounced definitely on Wednesday of last 
week by the publication of two letters. 
One was from Senator Aldrich to Gov- 
ernor Pothier, of Rhode Island, the other 
was from Senator Hale to the Chairman 
of the Republican State Committee of 
Maine. Senator Aldrich states that he 
retires for personal reasons; but that he 
will remain in his.position on the National 
Monetary Commission. Senator Hale 
gives as the reason for his retirement his 
disinclination toward a personal contest for 
re-election after being chosen for five 
terms without opposition. Other Sen- 
ators have retired from public office with- 
out creating a stir; but these two men an- 
nounce their forthcoming retirement and 
the news, flashed by telegraph over the 
country, starts comment that may con- 
tinue for weeks. Why? Do these two 
men stand before the American people as 
eminent and admirable for great public 
service? Not at all. They are both 


recognized as possessing great knowledge 
of government, experience in legislation, 
skill in politics ; but, justly or not, they are 
not recognized as great servants of the 
Both have acquired their 


whole people. 
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reputation as able representatives of 
special interests or combinations of spe- 
cial interests. They belong, with Sena- 
tor Platt, who died a month anda half 
ago, and Speaker Cannon, whose political 
power is moribund, to an era that has 
virtually come to an end. During the 
time when these men have been ascend- 
ant, the accepted principle which has pre- 
vailed in the construction of legislation 
has been that of the bargain. One indus- 
try after another, one interest after an- 
other, one section after another, each 
with a petition for favors, came betore 
Congress, and Congress, made up of 
representatives of different industries, m- 
terests, sections, worked out, by giving 
here and taking there, some kind of 
a compromise. Congress was unskillful 
when it created more discontent than 
satisfaction ; it was skillful when it satished 
more than it disappointed. On this prin- 
ciple of legislation, that Representative, 
that Senator, was best who voiced most 
effectively the wants of the particular peo- 
ple he represented, and secured for them 
the most favors. Of course a member of 
Congress who on a particular measure 
had no special interest to represent was 
free to act on behalf of the public interest 
of the whole country without violating this 
principle of legislation by bargain; but 
- when some interest among his constituents 
was opposed to the public interest, he was 
regarded as a doctrinaire, a theorist, an 
unpractical man, if he still felt called upon 
to vote and work for the interest of the 
Nation. Now this principle has been 
exemplified in the careers of Messrs. 
Aldrich and Hale. Both have been pow- 
erful, both have secured for constituents 
great favors, both have reached places of 
commanding influence in the Senate. In 
other respects they are very different. 
Senator Hale has been an obstructionist. 
His power has been exerted in protecting 
special interests from injury. As a legis- 
lative smotherer he is an adept. Ima 
generation no great constructive piece of 
legislation has come from him, In his 
course as head of the Senate Committee 
on Naval Affairs he has been a habitual 
opponent of progress and of all reform 
that would jeopardize any privileges of 
powerful private concerns. Again and 
again legislation needed in the public in- 
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terest or for the public honor has been 
kept under his stifling hand. On the 
other hand, Senator Aldrich has been an 
active and constructive legislator. The 
present tariff bill rightly bears his name, 
and is a good example of his influence 
and power. He works on behalf of legis- 
lation as a great adjuster. Other Sen- 
ators have acknowledged their indebted- 
ness to him. Even the President of the 
United States has credited him with a 
large share in leadership. His leadership, 
however, has been on behalf of special 
interests. That these two men are going 
is a sign of the new standards of legisla- 
tion and public service that the people of 
America demand. It will be easier and 
more practical hereafter for the man in 
public life to work and vote on behalf of 
the interest of all. 

Subordinates of Mr. Bal- 
linger have been testifv- 
ing before the Committee 
of Congress that is investigating tie 
Pinchot-Ballinger controversy, and other 
subordinates will follow these. Possibly 
the word subordinate might be resented 
by one of these witnesses, Mr. Frank 
Pierce, who is Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, for on the stand he likened Mr. 
Ballinger to the Chief Justice and himself 
to an Associate Justice of a Court. He 
declared with vigor that he had sole charge 
of the matter of the Cunningham claims. 
He asserted that in this matter no one 
could appeal from his decision to that of 
the Head of the Department. He did 
not deny that the Secretary could over- 
rule him ; he simply said that the Secretary 
in practice does not overrule the assistant. 
[t was in this way that Mr. Pierce met the 
assertion of those who criticise Mr. Ballin- 
ger on the ground that he could not, evén if 
he would, escape the responsibility laid on 
him for protecting the people’s property 
against those who would take it by fraud 
or favor. Mr. Pierce, moreover, made it 
perfectly clear that in his opinion his 
decision on a question of patenting land 
would be final, and that no court could 
review his action if it were favorable and 
that no authority could force him to pass 
any claims of patent which he rejected. 
This testimony of Mr. Pierce’s is interest- 
ing in view ef the opinion his colleague, 
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Mr. Finney, expressed, that the Executive 
could not legally withdraw land, that is, re- 
fuse to grant patents, within certain areas. 
Mr. Finney, Assistant to the Secretary, 
followed Mr. Pierce on the stand. The 
upshot of his testimony was that he ac- 
cepted the responsibility for the writing 
of certain letters and reports which bore 
“Mr. Ballinger’s signature. In other words, 
Mr. Ballinger’s counsel elicited from Mr. 
Finney statements which, if accepted as 
true, would tend to deflect to his subordi- 
nates much of the criticism now aimed at 
Mr. Ballinger. Mr. Finney explained at 
some length, in answer to questions, the 
course followed in regard to correspond- 
ence and the preparation of documents 
in the Interior Department. Both Mr. 
Pierce and Mr. Finney made statements 
which sometimes contradicted and some- 
times modified testimony adverse to Mr. 
Ballinger. The importance of these state- 
ments depends partly upon the trustwor- 
thiness of the opposing witnesses and 
partly upon the relation which the points 
bear to the case at large. 

A second instance 

of the election to 

Congress of a Dem- 
ocrat in a nominally Republican district 
occurred last week. Fow' weeks ago 
Eugene N. Foss, a Democrat, was elected 
in Massachusetts to succeed William C. 
Lovering, a Republican. Last Tuesday 
George W. Aldridge, for many years the 
undisputed boss of Monroe County, in 
New York State, was. defeated by James 
S. Havens, at an election to choose a suc- 
cessor to the late James Breck Perkins. 
A Republican majority of over 10,000 at 
the last election was turned into a Demo- 
cratic majority of nearly 6,000. The 
election of Mr. Havens, or more precisely 
the defeat of Mr. Aldridge, seems to us 
to have significance in two directions. 
In its broader aspect it is an expression of 
the growing dissatisfaction with the course 
of the leaders of the Republican party, 
both in the Nation and in the State. It 
is a rebuke to the “ stand-pat ” reaction- 
ism of National bosses, and a reproof to 
the little-minded Bourbonism of State 
bosses., In what degree, if any, it signi- 
fies a popular belief that the Republican 
party has not redeemed its platform 


A REBUKE TO 
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pledges on the tariff it is not easy to 
say. But that this element should not be 
ignored in interpreting the result we are 
convinced. On the personal side the elec- 
tion is a repudiation of a boss of the “ Old 
Guard,”’ who had the effrontery to seek 
popular indorsement in the face of an 
aroused popular indignation with the 
methods of his tribe, and at a time when 
he had just confessed to the acceptance 
from an insurance company of $1,000 
for purposes insufficiently explained. It 
is an illustration of the truth that the ways 
of the political boss (who is of quite differ- 
ent species from the political leader) are 
ways of darkness which depend for their 
success upon the obscurity in which they 
are pursued. The boss who so far misinter- 
prets the sources of his power as to sub- 
mit himself to the suffrages of the people, 
especially at a moment of awakened pub- 
lic sentiment, courts disaster. Fortu- 
nately, the disaster which has fallen upon 
this one rash boss has been swift and 
overwhelming. 


The defeat of 

THE ALDRIDGE DEFEAT 
AND THE DirecT Primary Mr. Aldridge is a 
timely illustration 


on the negative side of the service which 
the direct primary can render. The Re- 
publican voters of Monroe County could 
repudiate Mr. Aldridge only by helping to 
elect a Democrat. The “ boss ”’ held the | 
convention which nominated him in the 
hollow of his hand. He was the candi- 
date, not of the Republican voters of 
Monroe County, but of George W. Al- 
dridge. The result of the election shows 
what a farce it is to contend that‘the Re- 
publicans would have nominated Mr. 
Aldridge if they could have helped them- 
selves. It ought to have been possible 
for them to nominate a man for whom 
they could vote; and it is just this result 
which the Hinman-Green bill would bring 
abour. Let us imagine for a moment 
what would have happened if the system 
provided for by that bill had been in oper- 
ation. There would have beer in exist- 
ence a Congressional Committee elected by 
the party voters a year ago. That com- 
mittee would have named its candidate for 
the Republican nomination. Possibly Mr. 


Aldridge would have controlled that com- 
mittee, and they would have named him, 
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as the convention did. After the choice 
by the committee, which must be made in 
an open session and given immediate pub- 
licity, the party voters would have had a 
period of four weeks in which to consider 
what they would do. If they approved 
the suggestion of the committee, no 
further candidates would be put forward ; 
if they did not, a group of them could, 
by petition, present another candidate, or 
several groups several candidates. Then, 
at a primary election held under the same 
conditions and safeguards as a regular 
election, all the registered voters of the 
party would have had a chance to choose 
between the selection of the committee 
and the candidates suggested by other 
groups of voters. Is it conceivable that 
the body of. Republican voters, who repu- 
diated Mr. Aldridge at the polls to the 
extent of a change of sixteen thousand 
votes from the result of the last eleeaon, 
would not have repudiated Mr. Aldndge 
at the primary election if he had been put 
forward for their consideration by the 
party committee? The convention sys- 
tem makes possible the nomination by an 
Aldridge of an Aldridge; the Hinman- 
Green direct primary system would make 
possible the repudiation of an Aldridge by 
the voters of the party. ‘The Hinman- 
Green bill is for the second year before 
the Legislature. It is the product of an 
immense amount of study and thought on 
the part of Governor Hughes and a group 
of able legislators and political students. 
Since its first introduction it has aroused 
the widést comment all over the State. It 
has received support from many organi- 
zations, political and otherwise, from the 
press, and from public opinion expressed 
in many other ways. It is now in com- 
mittee in the two houses of the Legisla- 
ture. The time has come when it should 
be reported and given full and frank 
discussion upon the floor of each house. 
The people of New York State should 
demand, and we believe that in the pub- 
licly expressed interest in the bill they 
have demanded, that their representatives 
in the Legislature shall put themselves on 
record as either for or against the meas- 
ure. ‘I> smother the bill in committee 
would be a cowardly affront to a great 
body of public opinion. The constituents 
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of each legislator have a right to know 
just where he stands on this question. 


The Philadelphia carmen’s 
strike settled. Last 
week the men who were 
still out on strike—reported to be not more 
than half of those who originally struck— 
returned to work. They have now accepted 
the conditions which were offered by the 
company several weeks ago. These pro- 
vided that all the men now out should be 
taken back, those for whom there were 
places available should be put to work im- 
mediately, and others should receive $2 a 
day until work can be found forthem. The 
cases of the 173 men whose wholesale dis- 
charge was the immediate occasion of the 
strike are to be settled by arbitration. The 
men are to receive an increase of pay to 
23 cents an hour on July 1, and additional 
increases of one-half cent each six months 
till 25 cents is reached. “The men are to 
be free to join or not to join any organiza- 
tion, without intimidation or discrimination 
from either side. In this last condition 
lies the kernel of the matter. It is the 
evidence that the company has won, that 
the principle of the closed shop for which 
the carmen were really fighting is not yet 
to prevail in traction affairs in Philadelphia. 
The history of this two months’ strike is 
instructive. For weeks the transportation 
of the city was paralyzed, for days the city 
was terrorized, lives were lost, hundreds 
of individuals injured, thousands of dollars’ 
worth of property destroyed, a general 
strike ordered involving scores of thou- 
sands of men, an entire community incon- 
venienced, bulldozed, held in siege, robbed 
of perhaps millions of dollars in business 
losses—and all for what? Less than 
nothing! ‘The carmen have only wéak- 
ened their position, the company has per- 
haps strengthened its position a little but 
at a fearful expense, the public has suf- 
fered at every turn. Is this the best our 
civilization can do in the settlement of 
such an industrial dispute? How long 
shall we allow lawless representatives of 
capital and labor to reconcile their differ- 
ences by the street duel methods of an 
old-time mining camp? How long will 
the public continue to lock the doors, put 
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out the lights, and crawl under the bed 
while employer and employee, like drunken 
‘‘bad men,” take pot shots at each other 
through the public streets? Labor has 
rights, capital has rights, but the rights of 
the public are immeasurably greater than 
both combined. It is time the public took 
away the “bad men’s” guns and com- 
pelled them in settling their differences to 
respect, not only each other’s rights, but 
the paramount rights of the public they 
are supposed to serve. 


The rioting at Chang- 
THE RICE RIOT” . 
1 CHINA sha, in central China, 
early in April, soon 
burned its fury out, together with much 
valuable property, but with no loss of life 
among the missionaries, although there are 
reports that many Chinese have been killed. 
A Bnitish gunboat quickly came up the river 
from Shanghai. From the Viceroy came 
military reinforcements to restore author- 
ity. A new Governor has also been sent 
to supersede his predecessor, who lost 
control. While the riot quelled at Changsha 
has promptednrioting elsewhere in the prov- 
ince of Hunan, the authorities are probably 
as competent as they are well-disposed to 
suppress it. The situation is quite differ- 
ent from naat of 1900, when Government 
officials, for the most part, fanned the fury 
of the Boxers. ‘The animosity of the mob 
seems to have struck at the governing 
class through discontent with industrial 
conditions, and particularly because of the 
high price of their staple diet, rice. Every- 
thing under Government protection, espe- 
cially foreigners, naturally became an 
object of attack. ‘The Japanese Consulate 
is reported burned, likewise the property 
of the Standard Oil Company ; missionary 
property could hardly be expected to 
escape the same fate. ‘The missionaries, 
however, all escaped’ by river to safety 
at Hankow, several hundred miles below. 
Changsha, a city of about 300,000 inhab- 
itants, is the capital of Hunan, a prov- 
ince as large as Utah, with a popu- 
lation of twenty-two millions. Not 
till after the Boxer uprising had been 
suppressed did its intense hostility to 
foreign influences permit any mission- 
ary settlement. Soon after that Ameri- 
can medical missionaries gained tolera- 
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tion, and others followed. In 1906 the 
Yale Foreign Missionary Society opened 
Ya-Li College at Changsha, manned by 
Yale graduates. This, with its medical | 
department and hospital, enjoyed Govern- 
ment favor, sons and grandsons of high 
officials becoming students. At last ac- 
counts nine Protestant missions were 
established there—five American, three 
English, one Norwegian. A clean sweep 
of them all has been made. Their prop- 
erty loss, though amounting to several 
hundred thousand dollars, is said to be 
small in comparison with the total dam- 
age done. A _ policy of mot insurance 
fortunately covers the loss at Ya-ii. 
Indemnity will of course be made, though 
probably with the usual delays, but no 
indemnity can make good the interruption 
of good work, particularly of the medi- 
cal service. Yet we think that Ya-Li 
will manage to hold next summer, as last, 
its preliminary examinations for Yale. 
The entire case does not: seem to differ 
essentially from many a not which has 
brought deeper disgrace upon our own 
country. 


MORE SUBWAYS FOR new subways 
mw. YORE for New York City 
are almost in sight. 

The present subway. was opened in Octo- 
ber, 1904. ‘The extension to Brooklyn 
was opened in January, 1908. Since that 
time the growth of the city’s transit sys- 
tem has been absolutely arrested, while 
the population and the amount of travel 
within the city have increased with start- 
ling rapidity. For a long time, in fact; 
the conditions have been intolerable. 
There are several elements which have 
united to cause this break in the develop- 
ment of New York’s transportation facili- 
ties. Among them the two most impor- 
tant are the fact that the laws were not 
so framed as to encourage private capital 
to undertake the construction and opera- 
tion of subways, and the fact that the city 
has had a very small margin of credit 
available for such construction. Both of 
these conditions have now been modified. 
A comprehensive amendment to the Pub- 
lic Service Commission Law was enacted a 
year ago which enables the city to avail 
itself of any one of a number of meth- 
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ods of construction and oper- 
ation. The other condition has 
been modified by the adop- 
tion of an amendment to the 
State Constitution providing that 
bonds issued for the construc- 
tion of subways and docks, 
which produce an income to the 
city, shall not be considered in 
determining the city’s debt limit. 
In other words, the provision of 
the Constitution that the city 
may not borrow in the aggregate 
more than an amount equal to 
ten per cent of the assessed 
valuation of the taxable property 
in the city shall be applied with- 
out taking into consideration any 
money borrowed for income- 
producing subways or docks. 
Just how near the city has come 
to its debt limit seems to be 
always a vexed question, but it 
is estimated by good author- 
ities that at the present time 
the city has a borrowing power 
available for subway construc- 
tion of about thirteen millon 
dollars. As soon as the Leg- 
islature has enacted the neces- 
sary law to put into operation 
the Constitutional amendment 
there will be available an addi- 
tional borrowing power of be- 
tween forty and fifty million 
dollars. Within a few weeks 
the contracts are to be adver- 
tised for the construction of 
the Broadway-Lexington Avenue 
route in Manhattan and the 
Bronx, for the Canal Street loop 
in lower Manhattan, for the ex- 
tension of the Fourth Avenue 
subway in Brooklyn, and for the 
Broadway and Lafayette Ave- 
nue route in the same borough. 
There is every prospect that 
construction on these various 
lines, the routes of which are 
shown on the accompanying 
map, will be begun in the very 
early future. It will be several 
years, of course, before any of 
them will be in operation, but at 
least the citizens of New York will 
have something tangible on which 
to fix their expectations after 
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several years of confronting a blank wall 
of apparent impassability. 

The provisions of the law 
under which the new sub- 
ways of New York are to 
be constructed and operated are very 
liberal in the alternatives which they 
present to the city, while at the same 
time they are stringent in the protection 
which they afford to the city’s interests. 
Under the law the city may build a sub- 
way and operate it. ‘This we assume in 
the present condition of public opinion is 
the method which is least likely to be 
adopted in the present case. ‘The city 
may build a subway, using its own credit, 
and let it for operation to a private con- 
cern, in which case, however, the opera- 
tor shall have a lease for only a short 
term. A private company may build, 
equip, and operate a subway with its own 
money and possess the title to the prop- 
erty, but in such a case it is provided that 
at any time after ten years the city may 
purchase the property at cost plus a profit 
of not more than fifteen percent. It is 
also provided that an amortisation period 
shall be established at the end of which 
the subway shall become the property of 
the city without any expense whatever. 
It is still further provided that the profit 
from the operation of a subway built in 
this way, beyond a certain specified rate, 
shall be divided half and half between the 
operator and the city. By another-method 
a private concern may build a subway 
with its own money, the title to the sub- 
way to be in the city. This method has 
the advantage that if the city owns the 
titie to property it is not subject to taxa- 
tion. In this case the builder would 
operate the subway on a fairly long lease, 
say fifty years, expecting in that time to 
earn operating expenses, the cost of con- 
struction, and interest on that cost, to- 
gether with a fair profit. In this case 
also the profits over a certain specified 
rate are to be divided half and half be- 
tween the city and the private company. 
Here, too, the city, by properly compen- 
sating the operator, may break the lease 
after ten years have passed. With this 
latitude of method and this careful pro- 
tection for the city’s interests there should 
be no further obstacle to subway construc- 
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tion, anddhis should be the beginning: of 
a new era of transit development for New 
York City. 

The French Parlia- 
ment has closed its 
sessions. ‘The great 
event of the late Parliament was the pas- 
sage of an old age pension law. In 1906 
the Chamber of Deputies, or lower house, 
passed an old age pension bili. ‘The Sen- 
ate, as the upper house, refused to sanction 
that bill on the ground of the immense 
financial burden to be imposed by it on 
the taxpayers. ‘This bill, however, as now 
passed, represents the views of the Senate 
rather than those of the House. Henceforth 
nearly eighteen million French citizens, out 
of a total of twenty millions, engaged in all 
kinds of occupations , will be insured against 
the fear of poverty or dependence in their 
old age. Out of these eighteen million 
citizens, six million are farmers and small 
proprietors, whose income ranges between 
six hundred and a thousand dollars; for 
these an optional form of insurance is pro- 
vided. For the remainder, the nearly twelve 
million farm laborers, workingmen, serv- 
ants, and.clerks, whose annual earnings are 
below six hundr ed dollars, there is a system 
of compulsory insurance. Thus France 
takes its place alongside Germany, Great 
Britain, Belgium, and Denmark, as provid- 
ing fora system of old age pensions. More 
importani, however, is the fact that France 
sides with Germany and Belgium as favor- 
ing the contributory instead of the non- 
contributory system. Germany, as the 
inaugurator of the system of old age pen- 
sions, requires workingmen, in order to 
qualify themselves for the receipt of pen- 
sions, to contribute a very small per cent 
of their wages annually during a certain 
period, and also imposes an equivalent 
contribution upon the employers of labor. 
Certainly the habit of thrift ought to be 
encouraged. But, however men may 
differ regarding the contributory and the 
non-contributory systems, all men must be 
impressed by the fact that where a few 
years ago the question of old age pensions 
had little place in practical politics any- 
where and was seldom discussed except 
academically, it has now become a main 
plank in the platforms of parties in nearly 
every country. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 
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THE PIGSKIN LIBRARY 


I have received so many inquiries about 
the “ pigskin library ” (as the list appeared 
in the first chapter of my African articles 
in “ Scribner’s Magazine’’), and so many 
comments have been made upon it, often 
in connection with the list of books recently 
made public by ex-President Eliet, of 
Harvard, that I may as well myself say a 
word on the subject.’ 

In addition to the books enumerated as 
belonging to the library, various others 
were from time to time added; among 
them, “ Alice in Wonderland” and 
“Through the Looking-Glass,’’ Dumas’s 
*Louves de Machekoule, ” “ Tartarin de 
Tarascon ” (not until after I had shot my 
lions !), Maurice Egan’s “‘ Wiles of Sexton 
Maginnis,’”’ James Lane Allen’s “ Summer 
in Arcady,” William Allen White’s “A 
Certain Rich Man,” George Meredith’s 
“Farina,” and d’Aurevilly’s “ Chevalier 
des Touches.” I also had sent out to 
me Darwin’s ‘“ Origin of Species” and 
“ Voyage of the Beagle,” Huxley’s Es- 
says, Frazer’s ‘“‘ Passages from the Bible,” 
Braithwaite’s ‘“ Book of Elizabethan 
Verse,” FitzGerald’s ‘Omar Khayyam,” 
Gobineau’s “ Inégalité des Races Hu- 


'The original list of the “ pigskin library” was 
as follows: 


Bible 
Apocrypha. 
Borrow: “ Bible in Spain,” “ Zingali,” “ Lavengro,” 
“ Wild Wales,” “ The Romany Rye.” 
Shakespeare. 
Spenser: “ Faerie Queene.” 
arlowe. 


Mahan: “Sea Power.” 

Macaulay: History, Essays, Poems. 

Homer: Iliad, Odyssey. 

La Chanson de Rolan A 

Nibelungenlied. 

Carlyle: “* Frederick the Great.” 

Shelley: Poems. 

Bacon: Essays. 

Lowell: Literary Essays, “ Biglow Papers.” 

Emerson: Poems. 

Longfellow. 

Tennyson. 

Poe: Tales, Poems. 

Keats. 

Milton: “ Paradise Lost” (Books I and IT). 

Dante: “ Inferno” (Carlyle’s translation). 

Holmes: “ Autocrat,” “ Over the Teacups.” 

Bret Harte: Poems, “Tales of the Argonauts,” 
“ Luck of Roaring Camp.” 

Browning: Selections. 

Crothers : “ Gentle Reader.” 

Mark Twain: “ Huckleberry Finn,” “Tom Sawyer.” 

Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Euripides (Murray’s translation): “ Hippolytus,” 
“ Bacche.” 

The Federalist. 

Gregorovius: “ Rome.” 

Scott: “ Legend of Montrose,” “Guy Mannering,” 
“ Waverley,” “ Rob Roy,” “ Antiquary.” 

Cooper: “ Pilot,” “ Two Admirals.” 

Froissart. 

Percy’s Reliques. 

Thackeray: “ Vanit 

Dickens: “ Mutual 


; Fair” and “ Pendennis.” 
riend,” “ Pickwick.” 
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maines ”’ (a well-written book, containing 
some good guesses; but for a student to 
approach it for serious information would 
be much as if an albatross should apply 
to a dodo for an essay on flight), “* Don 
Quixote,” Moliére, Goethe’s ‘“ Faust,” 
Green’s “Short History of the English 
People,” Pascal, V oltaire’s ‘* Siécle de Louis 
XIV,” the ‘* Mémoires de M. Simon ” (to 
read on the way home), and “ The Soul’s 
Inheritance,” by George Cabot Lodge. 
Where possible I had them bound in pig- 
skin. ‘They were for use, not ornament. 
I almost always had some volume with 
me, either in my saddle-pocket or in the 
cartridge-bag which one of my gun-bearers 
carried to hold odds andends. Often my 
reading would be done while resting under 
a tree at noon, perhaps beside the carcass 
of a beast I had killed, or else while 
waiting for camp to be pitched; and in 
either case it might be impossible to get 
water for washing. In consequence the 
books were stained with blood, sweat, gun 
oil, dust, and ashes; ordinary bindings 
would either have vanished or become 
loathsome, whereas pigskin merely grew 
to look as a well-used saddle looks. 

Now, it ought to be evident by a mere 
glance at the complete list both that the 
books themselves are of unequal value, 
and also that they were chosen for various 
reasons, and for this particular trip. Some 
few of them I would take with me on any 
trip of like length; but the majority I 
should of course change for others—as 
good and no better—were I to start on 
another suchtrip. On trips of various length 
in recent years I have taken, among many 
other books, the ‘‘ Memoirs of Marbot,” 
fEschylus, Sophocles, Aristotle, Joinville’s 
“ History of St. Louis,” the Odyssey 
(Palmer’s translation), volumes of Gibbon 
and Parkman, Lounsbury’s Chaucer, The- 
ocritus, Lea’s “ History of the Inquisi- 


tion,” Lord Acton’s Essays, and Ridge- 


way’s “‘ Prehistoric Greece.” Once I took 
Ferrero’s “‘ History of Rome,” and liked 
it so much that I got the author to come 
to America and stay at the White House ; 
once De La Gorce’s “ History of the Sec- 
ond Republic and Second Empire ”—an 
invaluable book. I did not regard these 
books as better or worse than those I left 
behind; I took them because at the 
moment I wished to read them. The 
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choice would largely depend upon what I 
had just been reading. ‘This time I took 
Euripides, because I had just been read- 
ing Murray’s ‘“ History of the Greek 
Epic.” Having become interested in 
Mahaffy’s essays on- Hellenistic Greece, 
I took Polybius on my next trip; having 
just read Benjamin Ide Wheeler’s ‘* His- 
tory of Alexander,” I took Arrian on my 
next hunt; something having started me 
reading German poetry, I once took Schil- 
ler, Koerner, and Heine to my ranch ; 
another time I started with a collection of 
essays on and translations from early Irish 
poetry ; yet another time I took Morris’s 
translations of various Norse Sagas, in- 
cluding the Heimskringla, and liked them 
so much that I then incautiously took his 
translation of Beowulf, only to find that 
while it had undoubtedly been translated 
out of Anglo-Saxon, it had not been trans- 
lated into English, but merely into a lan- 
guage bearing a specious resemblance 
thereto. Once I took the “ History of 
the Growth of the Moral Instinct ;” but 
{ did not often take scientific books, sim- 
ply because as yet scientific books rarely 
have literary value. Of course a really 
good scientific book should be as interest- 
ing to read as any other good book; and 
the volume in question was taken because 
it fulfilled this requirement, its eminent 
Australian author being not only a learned 
but a brilliant man. 

I as emphatically object to nothing but 
heavy reading as I do to nothing but light 
reading—all that is indispensable being 
that the heavy and the light reading alike 
shall be both interesting and wholesome. 
So I have always carried novels with me, 
including, as a rule, some by living authors, 
but (unless I had every confidence in the 
author) only if I had already read the 
book. Among many, I remember off- 
hand a few such as “ The Virginian,”’ 
** Lin McLean,” “‘ Puck of Pook’s Hill,”’ 
“Uncle Remus,” “ Aaron of the Wild 
Woods,” ‘* Letters of a Self-made Mer- 
chant to His Son,” ‘* Many Cargoes,”’ 
The Gentleman from Indiana,” David 
Harum,” ‘The Crisis,” “The Silent 
Places,” ‘‘ Marse Chan,” “‘ Soapy Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour,” “ All on the Irish Shore,” 


I am writing on the White Nile from memory ; 
the titles I give may sometimes be inaccurate, and i 
cannot, of course, begin to remember all the books I 
have at different times taken out with me. 
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“The Blazed Trail,’ Stratagems and 
Spoils,” Knights in Fustian,”’ Selma,”’ 
“The ‘Taskmasters,’”’ Edith Wyatt’s 
‘Every Man to His Humor,” the novels 
and stories of Octave Thanet—I wish I 
could remember more of them, for per- 
sonally I have certainly profited as much 
by reading really good and interesting 
novels and stories as by reading anything 
else, and from the contemporary ones I 
have often reached, as in no other way I 
could have reached, an understanding of 
how real people feel in certain country 
districts, and in certain regions of great 
cities like Chicago and New York. 

Of course I also generally take out 
some of the novels of those great writers 
of the past whom one can read over and 
over again; and occasionally one by some 
writer who was not great—like ‘“‘ The 
Semi-attached Couple,” a charming little 
early-Victorian or pre-Victorian tale which 
I suppose other people cannot like as I 
do, or else it would be reprinted. 

Above all, let me insist that the books 
which I have taken were and could only 
be a tiny fraction of those for which I 
cared and which | continually read, and 
that I care for them neither more nor less 
than for those I left at home. I took 
“The Deluge ” and “ Pan Michael ” and 
“Flight of a Tartar Tribe,”’ because I 
had just finished “ Fire and Sword ;” 
‘Moby Dick,” because I had been re- 
reading “‘Omoo” and “ Typee ;’’ Gogol’s 
“Taras Bulba,” because I wished to get 
the Cossack view of what was described 
by Sienkiewicz from the Polish side; 
some of Maurice Jokai, and “ St. Peter’s 
Umbrella ” (I am not at all sure about the 
title), because my attention at the moment 
was on Hungary and the novels of Tope- 
lius when I happened to be thinking of 
Finland. I took Dumas’s cycle of ro- 
mances dealing with the French Revolu- 
tion, because I had just finished Carlyle’s 
work thereon—and I felt that of the two 
the novelist was decidedly the better his- 
torian. I took ‘‘ Salammbo ” and “ The 
Nabab” rather than scores of other 
French novels simply because at the 
moment I happened to see them and 
think that I would like to read them. I 
doubt if I ever took anything of Haw- 
thorne’s, but this was certainly not because 
I failed to recognize his genius. | 
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- Now, all this means that I take with me 
on any trip, or on all trips put together, but 
a very small proportion of the books that 
- Ilike; and that I like very many and very 
different kinds of books, and do not fora 
moment attempt anything so preposterous 
as a continual comparison between books 
which may appeal to totally different 
needs, totally different sets of emotions. 
For instance, one correspondent pointed 
out to me that Tennyson was “ trivial” 
compared to Browning, and another com- 
plained that I had omitted Walt Whitman ; 
another asked why I put Longfellow “on 
a level’’ with Tennyson. I believe I did 
take Walt Whitman on one hunt, and I 
like Browning, Tennyson, and Longfel- 
low, all of them, without thinking it neces- 
sary to compare them. It is largely a 
matter of personal taste. In a recent 
English review I glanced at an article on 
English verse of to-day in which, after 
enumerating various writers of the first 
and second classes, the writer stated that 
Kipling was at the head of the third class 
of “‘ ballad-mongers ;’’ it happened that I 
had never even heard of most of the men 
he mentioned in the first two classes, 
whereas [ should be surprised to find that 
there was any one of Kipling’s poems 
which I did not already know. I do not 
quarrel with the taste of the critic in 
question, but I see no reason why any one 
should be guided by it. So with Long- 
fellow. A man who dislikes or looks 
down upon simple poetry, ballad poetry, 
will not care for Longfellow; but if he 
really cares for ‘Chevy Chase,” “Sir 
Patrick Spens,”’ “ ‘'wa Corbies,” Michael 
Drayton’s ‘* Agincourt,” Scott’s “ Har- 
law,” ** Eve of St. John’s,” and the Flod- 
den fight in ‘‘ Marmion,” he will be apt to 
like such poems as the “ Saga of King 
Olaf,”’ Othere,”’ “‘ The Driving Cloud,” 
Belisarius,” Helen of Tyre,” “ En- 
celadus,’’ ‘“‘ The Warden of the Cinque 
Ports,”’ ‘“ Paul Revere,” and “ Simon 
Danz.”’ I am exceeding fond of these, 
and of many, many other poems of Long- 
fellow. ‘This does not interfere in the 
least with my admiration for “ Ulysses,” 
“ The Revenge,” ‘“ The Palace of Art,” 
the little poems in ‘‘ The Princess,” and in 
fact most of Tennyson. Nor does my 


liking for Tennyson prevent my caring 
greatly for 


“ Childe Roland,” “ Love 
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Among the Ruins,” “ Proteus,” -and 
nearly all the poems that I can under- 
stand, and some that I can merely 
guess at, in Browning. I do not feel the 
slightest need of trying to apply a com- 
mon measuring-rule to these three poets, 
any more than.I find it necessary to 
compare Keats with Shelley, or Shelley 
with Poe. I enjoy them all. 

As regards Mr. Eliot’s list, I think it 
slightly absurd to compare any list of good 
books with any other list of good books 
in the sense of saying that one list is 
‘better ”’ or “worse than another. Of 
course a list may be made up of worth- 
less or noxious books; but there are so 
many thousands of good books that no 
list of small size is worth considering if it 
purports to give the “‘ best ’’ books. There 
is no such thing as /Ae hundred best books, 
or ‘he best five-foot library ; but there can 
be drawn up a very large number of lists, 
each of which shall contain @ hundred 
good books or fill 2 good five-foot library. 
This is, | am sure, all that Mr. Eliot has 
tried to do. His is in most respects an 
excellent list, but it is of course in no sense 
a list of the best books for all people, or 
for all places and times. The question is 
largely one of the personal equation. Some 
of the books which Mr. Eliot includes I 
would not put in a five-foot library, nor 
yet in a fifty-foot library ; and he includes 
various good books which are at least no 
better than many thousands (I speak lit- 
erally) which he leaves out. This is of no 
consequence so long as it is frankly con- 
ceded that any such list must represent 
only the individual’s personal preferences, 
that it is merely a list of good books, and 
that there can be no such thing as a list 


' Readers of this editorial by Mr. Roosevelt will be 
interested in the statements by Mr. Eliot which appear 
in an article by him in “ Collier’s Weekly ” for April 
23. From that article we quote three sentences; one 
because it so Closely pares els Mr. Roosevelt’s inter- 

retation of what Mr. Eliot has undertaken to do 
he others because they give some explanation of 
omissions from the “five-foot shelf” which Mr. 
Roosevelt notes later in his editorial: 

“The purpose of The Harvard Classics is, there 
fore, one very different from that of the many collec- 
tions in which the editor’s aim has been to select the 
hundred or the | best books in the world; it is 
nothing less than the purpose to present so ample 
and characteristic a record of the stream of the world’s 
thought that the observant reader’s mind shall be 
enriched, refined, and fertilized by it.” 

“ Many famous and desirable beaks on history had 
to be excluded because of their length.” 

“ Finally, the whole of nineteenth century fiction 
with two exceptions, was excluded; partly because 
its great bulk, and partly because it is easily 
ble."—Tue EpiTors. 
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of the dest books. It would be useless 
even to attempt to make a list with such 
pretensions unless the library were to 
extend to many thousand volumes, for 
there are many voluminous writers, most 
of whose writings no educated man ought 
to be willing to spare. For instance, Mr. 
Eliot evidently does not care for history ; 
at least he includes no hist6rians as such. 
Now, personally, [ would not ‘include, as 
Mr. Eliot does, third or fourth rate plays, 
such as those of Dryden, Shelley, Brown- 
ing, and Byron (whose greatness as poets 
does not rest on such an exceedingly 
slender foundation as these dramas sup- 
ply), and at the same time completely 
omit Gibbon and Thucydides, or even 
X@hophon and Napier. Macaulay and 
Scott are practically omitted from Mr. 


Eliot’s list; they are the two nineteenth- , 


century authors that 1 should most regret 
to lose. Mr. Eliot includes the A‘neid 
and leaves out the Iliad; to my mind this 
is like including Pope and leaving out 
Shakespeare. In the same way, Emer- 
son’s “ English Traits’ is included and 
Holmes’s Autocrat ’’ excluded—an_ in- 
comprehensible choice from my standpoint. 
So with the poets and novelists. It is a 
mere matter of personal taste whether 
one prefers giving a separate volume to 
Burns or to Wordsworth or to Browning ; 
it certainly represents no principle of 
selection. ‘1 Promessi Sposi” is a 
good novel; to exclude in its favor 
‘Vanity Fair,” ‘“‘ Anna Karénina,” ‘ Les 
Misérables,” The - Scarlet Letter,” or 
hundreds of other novels, is entirely ex- 
cusable as a mere matter of personal 
taste, but not otherwise. Mr. Ehiot’s 
volumes of miscellaneous essays, ‘ Fa- 
mous Prefaces”’ and the like, are undoubt- 
edly just what certain people care for, 
and therefore what they ought to have, 
as there is no harm in such collections ; 
though personally I doubt whether there 
is much good, either, in this * tidbit ” 
style of literature. 

Let me repeat that Mr. Eliot’s list is a 
good list, and that my protest is merely 
against the belief that it is possible to 
make any list of the kind which shall be 
more than a list as good as many scores 
or many hundreds of others. Aside from 
personal taste, we must take into account 
national tastes and the general change in 


taste from.century tocentury. There are 
four books so pre-eminent—the Bible, 
Shakespeare, Homer, and Dante—that I 
suppose there would be a general .con- 
sensus of opinion among the cultivated 
men of all nationalities in putting them 
foremost; but as soon as this narrow 
limit was passed there would be the widest 
divergence of choice, according to the 
individuality of the man making the choice, 
to the country in which he dwelt, and the 
century in which he lived. An English- 
man, a Frenchman, a German, an Italian, 
would draw up totally different lists, simply 
because each must necessarily be the 
child of his own nation.' 

We are apt to speak of the judgment 
of “‘ posterity ” as final; but “ posterity ” 
is no single entity, and the “ posterity ” of 
one age has no necessary sympathy with the 
judgments of the “‘ posterity ” that preceded 
it by a few centuries. Montaigne, in a 
very amusing and, on the whole, sound 
essay on training children, mentions with 
pride that when young he read Ovid instead 
of wasting his time on “ ‘ King Arthur,’ 
‘Lancelot du Lake,’ ... and such idle 
time-consuming and wit-besotting trash of 
books, wherein youth doth commonly 
amuse itself.” Of course the trashy books 
which he had specially in mind were the 
romances which Cervantes not long after- 
wards destroyed at a stroke. But Mal- 
ory’s book and others were then extant ; 
and yet Montaigne, in full accord with the 
educated taste of his day, saw in them 
nothing that was not ridiculous. His 
choice of Ovid as representing a culture 
and wisdom immeasurably greater and 
more serious shows how much the judg- 
ment of the ‘‘ posterity ” of the sixteenth 
century differed from that of the nineteenth, 
in which the highest literary thought was 


'The same would be trve, although of course toa 
less extent, of an American, an Eng ishman, a Scotch- 
man, and an Irishman, in spite of the fact that all 
speak substantially the same onguage. lam entirely 
aware that if I made an anthology of pcems., | should 
include a great Puy American poems—like Whittier’s 
“Snow-Bound,” “ Ichabod,” and “Laus Deo;” like 
Lowell’s “Commemoration Ode” and “ Biglow Pa- 
pers "—which could not mean to an Englishmah what 
par: mean tome. In the same way, such an English 
anthology as the “ Oxford Book of English Verse” is 
a good anthology—as good as many other antholo- 
gies—as long as it confines itself to the verse of British 
authors. But it would have been far better to exclude 
American authors entirely ; for the choice of the Amer- 


‘ican verse included in the v compared in quan- 


tity and quality with the corresponding British verse 
of the same period which is selected, makes it im pos- 
sible to treat the book speioushy, © it is regarded as a 
compendium of the authors of both countries. 
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deeply influenced by the legends of 
Arthur’s knights and hardly at all by any- 
thing Ovid wrote. Dante offers an even 
more striking instance. If “ posterity’s ” 
judgment could ever be accepted as final, 
it would seem to be when delivered by a 
man like Dante in speaking of the men of 
his own calling who had been dead from 
one to two thousand years. Well, Dante 
gives a list of the six greatest poets. One 
of them, he modestly mentions, is himself, 
and he was quite right. ‘Then come Virgil 
and Homer, and then Horace, Ovid, and 
Lucan! Nowadays we simply could not 
understand such a choice, which omits 
the mighty Greek dramatists (with whom 
in the same canto Dante shows his ac- 
quaintance) and includes one poet whose 
works come about in the class of the 
** Columbiad.” 

With such an example before us, let us 
be modest about dogmatizing overmuch. 
The ingenuity exercised in choosing the 
“ Hundred Best Books” is all right if 
accepted as a mere amusement, giving 
something of the pleasure derived from a 
missing-word puzzle. But it does not 
mean much more. ‘There are very many 
thousands of good books; some of them 
meet one man’s needs, some another's ; 
and any list of such books should simply 
be accepted as meeting a given individual's 
needs under given conditions of time and 
surroundings. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Khartum, March 15, 1910. 
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“It is well within the literal truth to say 
that no American writer of our day has 
given to so large a number of people so 
great an amount of innocent entertain- 
ment as Samuel Langhorne Clemens. 
This is obviously a matter quite apart 
from the question of the fineness of liter- 
ary quality in his work. On that point 
critical opinions differ; there are those 
who consider that Mr. Clemens’s “ Joan 
of Arc” may claim high place among sere 
ously imaginative works of literature, and 
that in other writings he showed at timyés 
far more than the talent of the whimafieal 
humorist. Certainly in those delightful 
boys, Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry F inn, 
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and in such tales as “‘ The Prince and the 
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Pauper,” he did leave in his reader’s 
memory-gallery distinct and individual 
character creations. It is really a tribute 
to his variety of interest that readers of 
many degrees of culture and taste are 
champions of half a dozen different speci- 
mens of his art as entitled to be called 
favorite and best: one, for instance, 
thinks the Jumping Frog ’”’ inimitable ; 
another deems it immensely overrated 
and prefers the keen irony of “ A Con- 
necticut Yankee at King Arthur’s Court ;” 
others select as deliciously humorous cer- 
tain of the sketches of Mark Twain’s ex- 
periences abroad or even bits of his longer 
books like ‘‘ Roughing It”’ and *“* The Gilded 
Age ;”’ while almost all enjoy “* Tom Saw- 
yer” and “ Huckleberry Finn ” because, 
as one critic has said, the author has here 
Sirpassed in that he has vividly por- 
trayed the American boy and given his 
readers ‘‘an adequate impression of the 
large, homely, spontaneous life led by 
native Americans in the great valley of 
the Mississippi.” 

Mr. Clemens was half way through his 
seventy-fifth year when he died at * Storm- 
field,” his home at Redding, Connecti- 
cut, on Thursday of last week. His early 
life in Missouri, his rambling experiences 
in mining, steamboat piloting, and news- 
paper work, his first book-success with 
“Innocents Abroad,” the long list of 
romances, stories, and sketches that fol 
lowed, together with later eventful inci- 
dents, notable among which was the be- 
stowal of his doctar’s degree at Oxford 
three years ago—all this is familiaf to 
most Americans, and much of the story 
has been told discursively and oddly in 
Mark ‘lwain’s own purposely inconse;u- 
tive autobiographical papers. ~ One of 
many ributes to his mepury from fellow- 
writers may be queted—that of James 
Whitcomb Riley: “The world has lost 
not only a /genius, but a man of striking 
character, of influence, and of boundless 
resoyrces. He knew the human heart, 
angi he was sincere. He knew children, 
avid this knowledge made him tender.”’ 

In his personal friendships and family 
life Mr. Cleméns was peculiarly fortunate. 
He was in certain ways also a National fig- 
ure. Repeatedly his force and wit.were used 
to strengthen public causes and to encour- 
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age right doing and right thinking. No 
advocacy of a public nature, however, could 
have more lasting power than the private 
example he gave of scrupulous honor. 
He voluntarily bore for years the burden 
of financial liability incurred in his name 
through the publishing business in which 
he had been unwise enough to become a 
partner. Refusing to accept the legal 
benefits of bankruptcy, he set to work, 
like Walter Scott, to pay his debtors by 
his pen ; and that he not only succeeded, 
but re-established his own fortunes, was 
a general cause for felicitation and re- 
joicing. 

Mark Twain’s humor had not only 
the element of exaggeration which is 
said to be more especially characteristic 
of American writers of this class; it had 
also drollery and unexpected turns, as 
unlike Artemus Ward on.the one hand 
as they were distant from Thackeray on 
the other. In common with most other 
professed humorists, his flint did not always 
strike fire; there were undoubtedly com- 
monplace and even tedious passages ; he 
did not often deal successfully with plot, 
and sometimes he mistook the melodra- 
matic for the dramatic. But his best was 
so very good that his popularity has be- 
come fixed and general, and there ts no 
doubt that he will continue to be read 
both here and abroad for many years to 
come. 

That Mark Twain more often than not 
had a serious purpose in his writing could 
easily be shown; sometimes ‘that purpose 
was to hold up to contempt despicable or 
sordid actions or traits of character; some- 
times it was to teach affirmatively and 
aggressively principles of fairness, truth, 
kinaiiss, and generosity. Mark Twain’s 
influence never tended toward meanness, 
snobbery, or ostén ation. More also than 
most writers with a po;aular following, he 
established in his books amd sketches a 
feeling of personal friendliness, almost inti- 
macy, with men of all sorts ; his works are 
on the shelf of professor and ‘mechiinic. 
The fact that 
“Mark Twain” is a household word, as 
the name not only of a writer but of an 
individual, might have to think twice before 
recalling the name Samuel L. Clemens is 
perhaps unique in the history of pseudo- 
nyms, and has a significance of its own. 
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THE HABIT OF IMMOR- 
TALITY. 


Faith in immortality is not an opinion 
founded on argument; it is a habit of 
mind : the habit of looking on the things 
that are invisible, for the ‘things that are 
invisible are immortal. | 

We live in two worlds : a world that we 


can see and hear and touch, and a world’ 


that is invisible, inaudible, intangible. The 
invisible world is the important world, the 
real world, the enduring world. 

The invisible makes the home. It is 
made not by stone or brick or wood, but 
by faith and hope and love binding to- 
gether hasband and wife, parents and 
children. The cynic sneers at love ina 
cottage. But love in a cottage makes a 
home, which hate in a palace can never 
make. 

The invisible makes the school. Lab- 
oratories, libraries, dormitories, refectories, 
do not make a school. A millionaire can 
never make a school. One of the great- 
est schools the world has ever seen, one 
whose influence outlasts the centuries, had 
neither laboratory, library, nor dormitory. 
It was the school which Plato taught in 
the grove at Athens. 

The invisible makes the nation. The 
nation is not made great, it is not made 
rich, it is not made at all, by mines and 
forests and prairies and water powers. 
These all existed in America four centuries 
ago, and America was not a great nation. 
Great men make a nation great; and the 
qualities that make men great are invis- 
ible. We see their effects; but the 
qualities we do not see. 

The invisible makes commercial pros- 
perity possible. For commercial prosper- 
ity is built upon credit ; and credit is faith 
in the honesty of our fellow-men ; and 
honesty is invisible. It has neither form, 
nor color, nor odor, nor sound. We can- 
net—aee it, nor hear it, nor smell it, nor 
touch it. There are to-day men serving 
out their allotted terms in State’s prison 
who a few months ago owned a railway 
or a bank or a factory, who had money 
invested, employees at their beck and call, 
anki friends subservient to them, men of 
enekgy and enterprise and financial shrewd- 
ness) but who lacked honesty. And for 
lack \ of that invisible honesty they are 
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bankrupt alike in property, in reputation, 
and in character. 

We aré apt to think that the real is 
material and the immaterial is unreal. 
But that is not true. ‘The reverse is true. 
The invisible is the real; the visible is 
valuable only as it is either the symbol or 
.the instrument of the invisible. 

The school-boy writes these figures on 


his slate: 2 and says two and two make 


four. But the two and the two which 
he has written on the slate do not make 
the four which he has written on the 
slate. For both the twos are there un- 
changed, and the four also. The two 
and two that make four are in his head— 
invisible. The figures on the slate are 
not the realities, they are only symbols 
which interpret the realities, and the reali- 
ties are invisible. 
' ‘The orchestra does not make music; it 
is only an instrument for conveying music 
from one spirit to other spirits. The 
orchestra no more makes the music which 
it conveys than the telegraphic wire makes 
the message which it conveys: Music is 
not a volume of sound; it is an exper? 
ence which sound transmits from one 
soul to another soul. ‘The composer cre- 
ates in himself the symphony. He trans- 
lates this creation into symbolic language 
upon a sheet of paper. The orchestra 
translates this translation into chords. 
These chords received through the ear 
awaken in the hearer an experience simi 
lar to that which was in the soul of the 
orisrinal composer. 
“Consider it well: each tone of a scale in 
itself is nought; 
It is everywhere in the world—loud, 
soft, and all is said: 
Give it to me to use! I mix it with twoin 
my thought, 
And there! Ye have heard and seen: 
consider and bow the head!” 
What has the hearer heard and seen? 
He has heard .and seen the invisible, 
inaudible experience that was in the soul 
of the composer. 

A library is not literature. It is only a 
series of symbols through which literature, 
which is an invisible life, passes from au- 
thor to reader. When Macaulay refreshed 
himself by repeating to himself the fourth 
act of the ‘“‘ Merchant of Venice,” which 
he had committed to memory, he was 


enjoying literature, though he had no 
printed page before him. The symbols 
change, but the reality which the symbols 
reveal remains the same. ‘The Lord’s 


Prayer is still the same Lord’s Prayer, - 


whether one says Our Father or /ater 
Noster or Mnser Vater. The Bible is 
still the Bible, whether we read it in the 
King James Version or in the Revised 
Version or in the Twentieth Century New 
Testament. For the Bible is not the 
bound and printed book. ‘That is only 
the instrument by which the experience 
of faith and hope and love, of doing 
justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly 
with God, which was in the hearts of 
the sacred writers, is conveyed to our 
hearts. 

The invisible world is the enduring 
world. ‘The material is ever subject to 
decay, disintegration, death; the imma- 
terial lives on. Disease cannot infect it; 
decay cannot disintegrate it; death cannot 
destroy it. This is what Isaiah means in 
his dramatic dialogue between the celestial 
Voice and the Prophet. 

The Vowe: Cry! 

The Prophet: What shall I cry? All 
flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof 
is as the flower of the field. The grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth, because the 
breath of Jehovah bloweth upon it; surely 
the people is grass. 

The Vowe: True! The grass withereth; 
the flower fadeth. But—the word of our 
God shall stand forever. 

The material decays ; the immaterial of 
which the material is the symbol and the 
instrument does not decay. It dies not; 
it cannot die. The temples and statues 
of Greece are in ruins; but the beauty 
which they interpreted to the world the 
world has never lost and never will lose. 
The palaces and roadways and aqueducts 
of Rome are in ruin; but the sense of 
law and order which Rome gave to the 
world the world still possesses. Of the 
ancient Temple at Jerusalem it is almost 
literally true that not one stone is left upon 
another, and its splendid if somewhat 
barbaric ritual has no analogy in any 
modern service; but the reverence paid 
to the God of justice and of love in its 
sacred psalmody and its sacrificial offer- 
ings is uttered in other forms of expres- 
sion by Jew and Gentile, in synagogue, 
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cathedral, and meeting-house. The mate- 
rial dies ; the immaterial is immortal. 

We live in a world of invisible person- 
alities bound together. by invisible bonds. 
For we do not truly see each other; we 
only see each other’s habitations. What 
makes an athlete? Bone? Sinew ? Mus- 
cle? Nerve? No! If. the possessor of 
bone, sinew, muscle, nerve, 1s lazy, logy, 
inert, a coward, is he an athlete? One 
of the greatest of collegiate high jumpers 
was a lame man. A spirit energetic, alert, 
courageous, using the bone and sinew and 
muscle, makes the athlete. And these 
qualities of the spirit are invisible. There 
are no scales delicate enough to weigh 
them ; no microscope will make them visi- 
ble ; no tape line can give their measure. 

Half a century has intervened to sepa- 
rate me from my college mate. When 
we meet, we do not recognize each other’s 
features. But five minutes of intercourse 
have not passed before we recognize each 
the other’s spirit. All that is visible has 
changed. The invisible remains essen- 
tially the same. How often, after five or 
ten years of acquaintance, we say of some 
friend at some unsuspected disclosure of 
power, “I did not know that was in him.” 
But it was in him, though unseen ; a part 
of his invisible, his real, his unknown self. 
“Neither race nor tradition,” says Pro- 
fessor Hugo Miinsterberg, “nor the 
actual past, binds the American to his 
countrymen, but rather the future which 
together they are building.”” What is this 
but saying that America is a nation of 
invisible personalities bound together by 
what Mr. Herbert Croly well calls a 
“vision of a better future’’? It is this 
invisible vision of a better future which 
makes out of all these heterogeneous ele- 
ments a true nation. 


It cannot be doubted that our old-time 
form of faith in immortality is growing 
dim; in some of us it has wholly dis- 
appeared. 

Science has made the ancient images 
unreal. We cannot picture to ourselves 
beneath our feet an awful pit in which 


“ A dungeon horrible, on all sides round, 
As one great furnace, flamed; yet from 
those flames 
No light but rather darkness visible.” 
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We know too. well the interior of the 
earth beneath our feet to believe the 
vision. We eannot picture to ourselves 
above the starry dome a celestial city 
whose foundations are adorned with pre- 
cious stones, whose gates are pearl, and 
whose pavements are gold. For we know 
there ‘is no starry dome, but only illimit- 
able space. 

The ancient images ‘no longer appeal 
even to our emotions. When mankind 
believed in the deterrent power of fear 
and deemed it just to flay alive, boil alive, 
and break upon the wheel the common 
criminal, it was easy to imagine a torture- 
chamber as the instrument of God’s jus- 
tice. But now that we have learned that 
the inspiring power of hope and love are 
the true remedial agents, and that justice 
and mercy are handmaidens, we can no 
longer attribute to a just God a wrath 
which is unjust in man. Hell-fire has dis- 
appeared from the other world as torture 
has disappeared from this. Nor does the 
vision of singing endless psalms in an 
eternal praise-service appeal to men who 
have learned to find greater joy in service 
and sacrifice than in ceaseless song. 

Religious faith is taking on a new direc- 
tion. . We are becoming more interested in 
banishing hell from earth than in escaping 
from hell hereafter; more interested m 
bringing the kingdom of heaven on the 
earth than in preparing on the earth fora 
kingdom in a future heaven. 

We must frankly recognize the change. 
We cannot recover the lost vision, rebuild 
the celestial city, go back to the medizval 
theology or the medizval images. We 
must go forward, not back. Our faithina 
future ‘immortality must grow out of our 
experience of a present immortality. It 
must be more Christian, less apocalyptic ; 
less like that of John the Seer, more like 
that of Jesus the Worker. We must get 
our faith in immortality by living the im- 
mortal life. 

For faith is more than an opinion ; it is 
an experience. Faith in God is not an 
opinion that God exists ; it is the habit of 
living with him. Faith in Christ is not an 
opinion that he is divine ; itis the habit-of 
following him. Faith in immortality is not 
an opinion that the soul lives after death ; 
it is the habit of looking, not at the things 
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which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen, and realizing that the things 
which aré seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal. ‘To prac- 
tice the habit of immortality is to live in 
this invisible world. It is to realize that 
the things that are not seen are the immor- 
tal things, the real things, the important 
things. It is to see in their true propor- 
tions the visible and the invisible, the tem- 
poral and the eternal. It is to see that 
art is more than pictures, music is more 
than orchestras, literature is more than 
libraries, the school is more than the lec- 
ture-room, religion is more than the ritual, 
the home is more than the house, the 
person is more than the tabernacle he 
inhabits. 

He who maintains: this habit, he who 
lives this life, will not find his faith in 
immortality fail him when that which is vist- 
ble proves also to be temporal. If finan- 
cial misfortune overtakes him and sweeps 
away a fortune which was acquired by 
patient industry and might have been 
saved by one act of dishonor which he 
scorned to commit, he will look on the 
fallen house of cards and say to himself, 
“ Thank God, I have not failed. My char- 
acter is not bankrupt; my honor is intact.” 
If accident or the incendiary’s torch sets 
his house aflame, and books, pictures, furni- 
ture, roof, walls, all are left at his feet 
a heap of smoking ashes, he will gather 
his children and his wife about him, in a 
tent if need be, and say, ** ‘Thank God, my 
home is unharmed.”’ And when the angel 
of death knocks at his door, and his child 
or his life companion slips out from 
his detaining arms, and the lips are silent, 
and the eyes are soulless, and the heart is 
still, he will rise from his knees at the bed- 
side, and, while his eyes are dimmed with 
tears of a strangely commingled joy and 
sorrow, he will say, “‘ Thank God, she 1s 
not dead.” For she could not die. She 
looked out through the eyes ; but the eyes 
were not her. She spoke through the 
lips; but the lips were not her.. She was 
faith and hope and love. Was? Is! For 
faith and hope and love cannot die. And 
‘the bonds which bound us. together, 
invisible and immortal children of the in- 
visible and immortal Father, are not dis- 
solved. Disease does not infect; decay 
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does not disintegrate; death does not 


destroy. 


“ They think me daft, who nightly meet 
My face turned starward, while my feet 
Stumble along the unseen street ; 


But should man’s thoughts have only room 
For earth, his cradle and his tomb, 
Not for his Temple’s grander gloom ? 


And must the prisoner all his days 

Learn but his dungeon’s narrow ways, 

And never through its grating gaze ?” 

Immortality is a present possession. 
We are now immortal and living with the 
immortals. And he who forms the habit 
of looking on the invisible realities veiled 
behind the visible symbols will not lose 


the vision when the veil is taken away. 


LYMAN ABBOTT. 


SAVE THE NATION’S 
PROPERTY 


‘The men who will control the water 
power of the United States will control 
American industry. ‘The fuel that makes 
the steam that drives the machinery of 
manufacture and transportation can be 
exhausted. he water which can be used 
to drive such machinery need never be 
exhausted, for it is continuously renewed. 
Whoever, therefore, gets control of water 
power will possess the future substitute 
for fuel which will be of permanent and 
undiminishable value. 

At present the American people have 
in their own possession a controlling pro- 
portion, whatever the percentage, of this 
vast source of energy. Do they wish to 
surrender that possession? Do they wish 
to hand it over as a free gift to they know 
not whom? Of course not. 

Yet that is just what Senator Smoot 
proposes that they do. He has introduced 
a bill into Congress which, if passed, 
would deprive the United States of the 
control of all water power on the public 
domain. No one knows how vast is the 
wealth which this bill proposes to convey. 
No one can imagine the power over the 
destiny of the Nation that this bill pro- 
poses to surrender. And yet it is believed 
that there is danger of its passage. 

If once this wealth, this power, passes 
out of the hands of the people of the 
United States, it can never in any peace- 
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able fashion be recovered. It will have 
gone forever. 

What does the Smoot bill provide ? 

First, it authorizes the President to with- 
draw from all disposition other than that 
provided in the bill any public lands which 
may be valuable for the development of 
water power, and authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to purchase such lands 
already acquired by settlers in good faith. 
Second, it directs the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to issue patent of such lands to the 
State or Territory in which they lie, if the 
State or Territory comply with certain 
requirements. It finally provides that if 
the State attempts to sell or dispose of 
the title of these lands, or fails to require 
that these lands be devoted to use of 
water power by lease, with rates fixed at 
stated intervals of ten years, or fails to 
forbid the monopolization of the water 
power, the lands shall be forfeited to the 
United States. In other words, the people 
of the United States are asked to give- up 
the control of these water power sites to 
the several States, and to delegate to these 
States, under very general restrictions, all 
authority to regulate the use of them. 

This is not the only bill of the sort 
before Congress. There are three others 
with similar intent. 

- The people of the United States should 
see to it that neither the Smoot bill nor 
its kindred megsures pass. ‘They should 
do more. ‘They should send their protest 
like a storm against the National Capitol, 
so that no legislator, whether he be Sen- 
ator or Representative, shall venture to 
propose anything of the sort hereafter. 

It is said that the water of non-navigable 
streams belongs to the State, and should 
therefore be controlled by the State. Even 
if that is true, it is also true that the 
land bordering such streams in the public 
domain belongs to the United States, and 
should be used for water power plants as 
well as for other purposes only on terms 
which the United States proposes. It is 
said that in fairness those States that 
contain great tracts of the public domain 
should have the income from the lease of 
water power as other States do. If this 
is granted (and it is a great deal to grant 


in view of the past history of State re- 


sources), it could be allowed in some other 
fashion than by the transfer of ownership 
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of these sites from the Nation to the 
States. It is said that the States should 
not be deprived of the right to regulate 
power companies within their borders. 
They have that nght now. They are 
supreme within their limits. The State, 
under its police power, can regulate busi- 
ness done. on the land within its borders, 
whether the owner of the land is an indi- 
viduai or the Nation. It is not a question 
of sovereignty that is raised. It is a 
question of ownership. If the Nation 
once allows the ownership to pass into 
other hands, it cannot regain it, for, even 
with the conditions mentioned in the 
Smoot bill, recovery would be difficult 
and extremely improbable. If, on the 
other hand, the Nation retains its owner- 
ship, it remains free to develop its policy 
regarding water power in future years. 
The land now belongs to the whole Amer- 
ican people. ‘There is no reason why it 
should be handed over to a part of the 
people. Millions of acres of swamp and 
overflowed lands once belonged to the 
Nation, but a generation ago they were 


handed over to the States, and are now 


in the hands of a few big interests. Thou- 
sands of acres of grazing lands are now 
virtually useless to the settlers, because 
swamp lands which furnish the only water 
for cattle on these grazing lands are held 
in private ownership. The history of 
swamp lands must not be repeated with 
water power sites. 

The Nation can afford much better than 
any State to carry out a broad and states- 
manlike water power policy, and is much 
stronger than any State as protector of 
the consumer. 

It is because the Nation is strong that 
special interests are seeking to have the 
ownership of water power sites transferred 
to the States. A special interest can con- 
trol a State Legislature much more easily 
than it can control Congress. Moreover, 
it can disregard the protest of the whole 
Nation if the State has sole control; but 
if the Nation has sole control, it will have 
to be subject to the Nation’s scrutiny. 

In spite of the vigorous campaign on 
the part of interested concerns and indi- 
viduals, the people of the United States 
can, if they will, retain these water power 
sites in the ownership of the Federal 
Government. 
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One of the most pleasing and success- 
ful charitable efforts of which the Spec 
tator knows is the annual Adrnehjalps- 
dag (Children’s Aid Day), which is ob- 
served in the month of May in the city 
of Copenhagen, Denmark. Its name 
indicates its object—to help the children. 
The proceeds are distributed to the chil- 
dren’s hospitals, asylums, and schools, and 
to the various societies which provide food, 
clothing, and fresh-air outings for the Iit- 
tle ones. It is not only successful in that 
it enlists the interest of almost every man, 
woman, and child in the city, from the 
members of the royal family down to the 
humblest subject, but also because it has 
grown into a kind of merry spring Car- 
nival, the spirit of which seems to be en- 
livening and helpful to all who participate. 

Preparations for the Children’s Aid 
Day begin early in the year: songs are 
written to be sung at that time, postal 
cards are designed to be sold on the 
streets ; costumes and floats are arranged 
for the parade ; and by the first week in 
May one begins to read in the daily papers 
that many of the leading actors and 
actresses, Opera singers, and entertainers 
of various sorts have volunteered their 
services for the occasion. Quite a long 
list of concerts and entertainments are 
announced to take place at different places 
and hours throughout the day. Some of 
the regular places of amusement announce 
that their day’s receipts will be turned into 
the general fund. 

As the Spectator walked the streets on 
the day before the interesting event he 
saw signs of immediate preparation on 
every hand. ‘Tents were being put upon 
the larger squares, where, on the morrow, 
concerts would be held, tea would be 
served, and sundry small articles would be 
sold. Booths for the sale of cakes, post- 
cards, etc., and platforms for entertainers 
were being erected at the most advan- 
tageous points ; busy theatrical personages 
were hurrying to and from last rehearsals ; 
while skillful hands everywhere, it seemed, 
were busy twining the Danish flag with 
evergreen in the decoration of both public 
and private buildings. From the head- 


quarters of the committee having the mat- 
ter in charge are sent out about thirty 
thousand collection-boxes. In order to 
avoid misunderstanding, or any least 
chance of fraud, these are stamped at the 
last moment with a special mark of identi- 
fication, and are systematically numbered 
and listed, an accurate record being kept 


of them. These boxes are much like. 


steins made of tin, the top being closed 
except for a small, slot-like opening into 
which the coins are to be dropped. And 
what a lively clink and rattle these same 
“little beggars ’’ keep up, from the earli- 
est morning till late at night! They seem 
to play a sort of running .accompaniment 
to all the day’s diversions. 


It was with something approaching a 
feeling of hilarity that the Spectator went 
forth on that spring day, his pockets lib- 
erally filled with small coins. To be sure, 
the sum total of them could have been 
changed into a bill—not one of exceeding 
high denomination at that—and he might 
have gone decorously up to official head- 
quarters and paid it over in very short 
order , but then he would have missed all 
the fun of popping a few ore at a time 
into the seemingly innumerable rattling 
boxes presented to him on every hand 
and at every turn—a procedure which 
gave him an unwonted sense of opulence 
and a feeling of helping “ play the game.” 
The question is, If he had received a 
typewritten circular letter of appeal, or 
had been besought in some more formal 
and less “taking ’’ way, would he have 
responded with the modest sum which 
he felt able to bestow? Possibly he 
might. But doubtless there are great 
numbers of persons who do give, gladly 
and readily, their small contributions to 
Children’s Aid Day who would never 
be induced to do so if the appeal came to 
them in any other way. 


The Spectator was so interested in the ° 


sights and sounds and life of the streets 
that day that he had no time to attend even 
one of the many concerts and entertain- 
ments advertised, a large number of which 
were, no doubt, excellent and well patron- 
ized. ‘The first street car which he boarded 
on his way into town was profusely dec- 
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orated with flags. On one side of the 
entrance hung one of the ever-present col- 
lection-boxes—most convenient for any 
small change one might have after paying 
one’s fare. A large placard, conspicuously 
posted inside, proclaimed “ Adrnehjelps- 
dag, 1909.” <A smiling studcnt swung his 
way through the car clinking a collec- 
tion-box in either hand. He seemed to 
be meeting with the best of success, and 
as the Spectator dropped in his mite he 
began to wonder how long his pocketful 
of change would hold out. It looked as 
if it might fail long before the day’s delight- 
ful experiences were over. As the Spec- 
tator left the car, a little blue-eyed, flaxen- 
haired daughter of Denmark, dressed in 


national costume, came running up to. 


him rattling her box with great energy, 
and in exchange for a few ore she pre- 
sented him with a post-card, which proved 
on closer inspection to have been designed 
by her Royal Highness Princess Marie. 

At the street corner on an improvised 
platform a man had just finished reciting 
some humorous verses and was going 
the rounds of his laughing audience with 
his ¢ollection-box. ‘The Spectator was 
obliged to make almost constant inroad 
on his supply of coppers, for among the 
throng which crowded the streets were a 
small army of collectors, both young and 
old. Many of them were the students in 
their distinctive white student caps, bear- 
ing the Danish ensign. The _ students 
take a very zealous part in the day’s pro- 
gramme; they are in evidence every- 
where—giving a concert, appearing in 
the parade and among the populace on 
the streets, and helping to collect money 
from seven in the morning till midnight. 
The crowd on the streets was so great 
that the Spectator made. slow progress. 
He had time to observe that collection- 
boxes were stationed in many of the 
shops, and that from some of the upper 
windows there were those who amused 
themselves by occasionally lowering their 
boxes on a string down into the crowd 
and fishing for returns in that fashion. 
Sometimes the giver received a little 
bunch of anemones or other spring 
flowers, sometimes a branch of tender 
green beechwood leaves, or a card, in 
return for his offering. Sometimes he 


did not receive anything, and often he 
felt obliged to shake his head to the ap- 
peals. But whether one gave or not, he 
was everywhere met with smiles, and a 
carnival spirit prevailed. On reaching at 
last the open square, the Spectator lis- 
tened for a time to selections played by 
the music corps of the Royal Guard ; then 
a May-pole dance by some little boys and 
girls in national costume caught his eye; 
farther along an appetizing odor of hot 
waffles greeted his nostrils, and he discov- 
ered a booth where some young ladies 
from a cooking-school were making and 
selling them to appreciative patrons. In 
another direction many were endeavoring 
to gain admission to a large tent where, 
it was said, Fru N , a well-known 
actress, was about to sing. 

It was about noon when the parade 
started, and then all interest centered on 
that. ‘here was the Viking ship, whose 
occupants seemed almost as intent on pil- 
laging as were their warlike ancestors, 
albeit their methods were more peaceful ; 
then came a float trimmed with balloons, 
and the most curious of air-ships, all flying 
and whirling in the most distracting man- 
ner; then there were ‘gypsy-wagons, fire- 
men in uniform, fisherwomen from Ama- 
ger in their picturesque costumes of stiff 
white kerchiefs tied about their heads, 
wooden shoes, and short woolen skirts. 
And there were turnouts of many known 
and many hitherto unknown descriptions. 
The floats which seemed to delight the 
children most and please the grown peo- 
ple as well were representations and scenes 
from the fairy tales of Hans Christian 
Andersen. Everybody believed in fairies 
for the time, and young folks from eight 
to eighty greeted with genuine childish 
enthusiasm the appearance of ‘The 
Chimney Sweep,” ‘The Kaiser’s New 
Clothes,’’ and others. These seemed 
to be doing such an ercellent business 
that it looked as though their only diffi- 
culty would be in keeping supplied with 
a sufficient number of collection-boxes. 
Nor did this seem at a strange as one 
remembered that this was the home of 
Hans Christian Andersen, and that, if his 
stories are beloved by children of other 
lands, they are doubly dear to the little 
Danes, whose parents have seen this 
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quaint man of the wonderful imagination 
walking the streets of their native city. 


a 
When the Spectator read in the papers 
_ the following day that machines were used 
to count the money, and that by their aid 
one thousand pieces could be counted per 


minute, he concluded that he had not 
caused much extra labor by the way he had 
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made his contribution ; and that that man- 


‘ner of making it had given him more 


pleasure than any previous donation he 
had ever made to charity, he was equally 
convinced. He also learned that Aérne- 
hjelpsdag is an institution of many years’ 
standing; that it has grown in scope 
and interest from year to year, and be- 
come as permanent as any of the fixed 
calendar holidays. 


EGYPT 


AN IMPRESSION 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE OF THE OUTLOOK 


OR three weeks I have been living 
HK in a kaleidoscopic confusion of re- 
ceptions, Pyramids, dinners, camels, 
speeches, Sudanese regiments, colossal 
statues, Moslems, Copts, minarets, bazaars, 
missionaries, deserts of golden-orange 
color, purple cliffs, the emerald-green Nile 
(for the Nile, while sometimes blue and 
sometimes muddy, moves always between 
banks of growing crops and palm trees, 
which form a ribbon of ever-living green), 
British soldiers in their scarlet coats, 
Egyptian civil officials in the ever-present 
red fez or tarboosh, Moslem sheiks mm their 
parti-colored turbans and robes, fellaheen 
women in their black mantles ornamented 
sometimes with a bit of blue, naked chil 
dren on the edge of the desert clad in no 
color at all except that of the original skin 
in which they were born, and, above it all, 
a wonderful sky from which no rain ever 
falls, flecked with clouds which at sunset 
are beautiful beyond description in their 
changing and iridescent shades. 

But, like. the kaleidoscope, this confu- 
sion of color, life, and action assumes a 
definite and coherent form as it centers 
around the personality of Mr. Roosevelt. 
The impression on my mind as I now 
look back is something like this: the des- 
ert and Mr. Roosevelt, the temples and 
Mr. Roosevelt, the British and Mr. Roose- 
velt, the Nile and Mr. Roosevelt, the 
Egyptian fellaheen or peasants and Mr. 
Roosevelt, and so on, and so on. And 
this is not because he thrusts himself for- 


ward or seeks the center of the stage, but 


because his interest in, knowledge of, and 
sympathy with all forms and manifesta- 
tions of human life, either of the past or 
of the present time, is so comprehensive 
and genuine that naturally men and 
things somehow or other seem to gravi- 
tate toward him and group themselves 
around him. 

Lord Milner in his “England and 
Egypt ”’ (which ought to be read by every 
one whe is at all interested in the pres- 
ent-day social and political conditions of 
the extraordinarily interesting country 
which the volume describes) makes the 
following pertinent comment upon the 
tourists in Egypt, whose numbers are in- 
creasing every year: ‘“‘ Among the thou- 
sands of travelers who annually visit 
Egypt for health, amusement, or instruc- 
tion, there are, say, one per cent—but 
that is nowadays no inconsiderable num- 
ber—who, despite the attractions of the 
ancient monuments of the country and 
the striking features which characterize 
its present life, have some interest to 


spare for the social and economic condi-— 


tions on which the welfare of its pictur- 
esque inhabitants depends, and for the 
strange political experiment, unique in 
history, of which it is at this moment the 
scene.”’ ‘To this one per cent Mr. Roose- 
velt belongs by all the forces of his nature, 
and in every incident of his visit, from the 
moment when I met him on the railway 
station platform at Khartum, on March 
14, until he sailed from Alexandria on 
March 30 for Naples, it was evident that 
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what absorbed him was the _ political, 
social, industrial, and moral life of Egypt 
to-day, considered in its relation to its past 
of illimitable and shadowy antiquity, and 
to the future part the country will play in 
the history of civilization. It is this phase 
of his Egyptian visit which I shall endeavor 
to briefly describe in this letter—briefly, 
because it is of course impossible to relate 
in detail all the picturesque and dramatic 
scenes and incidents of the journey. * 

In one respect Mr. Roosevelt’s tour of 
Fgypt was a failure. More than a year 
ago he told me one day at Oyster Bay 
that he proposed to travel in Egypt and 
in Europe as a private citizen, that he no 
more needed a secretary or a personal 
staff than any other American citizen who 
goes abroad. But he has not succeeded 
in this respect. He has been treated 
everywhere as a personage. ‘The military 
and civil authorities, and the Khedive 
himself, joined in making every arrange- 
ment, not only for his comfort and pleas- 
ure and those of his immediate party, but 
for showing him as fully as possible the 
objects of interest in the country and the 
present-day work of the Government. At 
Khartum he and his family were the 
guests of Sir Reginald Wingate, the 
Governor-General of the Sudan and the 
Sirdar of the Egyptian army, at the Gov- 
ernor-General’s palace—a spacious and 
beautiful house standing in a garden 
which would be noteworthy for its land- 
scape arrangement and for the luxuriance 
of its flowers, plants, and trees even in a 
European capital. At a dinner party 
given in Mr. Roosevelt’s honor one eve- 
ning a regimental band of Sudanese 
blacks played a programme of European 
music in this garden. When I called his 
attention to this band and to the fact, 
which I had learned, that only a few years 
azo some of the musicians were actually 
savages, he said, ‘‘I want to speak to 
those men.” and, going down from the 
balcony into the garden, he shook hands 
with the ebony-colored bandmaster and 
made a very brief address to the band on 
the value of bravery, faithfulness, and 
honesty in the soldier, and the necessity 
of their loyalty to the Government which 
had given them and the Sudan a degree 
of security and prosperity never before 
known in their history. ‘The only Euro- 
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peans in the group were Mr. Roosevelt, 
Sir Rudolph Baron von Slatin (or Slatin 
Pasha, as he is generally known), and 
myself, but when the speech was trans- 
lated to the men by Slatin Pasha, it 
was apparent that it made a great im- 
pression upon them. Perhaps no white 
man had ever talked to them in 
quite so intimate and friendly and direct 
a fashion before. In one sense it was a 
trifling incident—the other dinner guests 
knew nothing about it—and yet it may be 
said to have struck the keynote of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Egyptian journey. ‘Twelve 
years ago Khartum, which is now a 
beautiful and orderly city, was the scene 
of the barbarous atrocities of the upnsing 
led by the Mahdi—the uprising in _ which 
General Gordon was killed, in which Slatin 
Pasha was a captive under thie most dra- 
matic circumstances at Omdurman, and 
which was brought to a tnumphal conclu- 
sion by General Kitchener. During his 
journey and at every opportunity Mr. 
Roosevelt spoke in public and private 
upon the various aspects of this one 
theme, namely, that human rights, human 
liberty, and national prosperity can march 
only hand in hand with justice, law and 
order, and a respect for governmental 
authority. At the ancient and native city 
of Omdurman, which is now almost a 
suburb of Khartum, and to which an 
excursion was organized by Slatin Pasha 
that was full of the picturesque color that 
I have attempted very inadequately to 
suggest at the beginning of this letter, 
Mr. Roosevelt spoke to the pupils of the 
Government School on the relation of edu- 
cation to the general theme of law and 
order, and to the merchants of the bazaars 
on the relation of commerce to this theme. 
In each case his vigorous and incisive 
language was translated by Slatin Pasha 
and was received with enthusiasm. One 
fedture of the Omdurman excursion that 
particularly struck me was the native 
music of the band of the Sudanese regi- 
ment which was reviewed by Colonel 
Roosevelt as part of the programme of 
the day. This band played a native mili- 
tary march called the ‘ Nubawi,”’ and, 
although I am not a military man, I believe 
that under the influence of its wild and 
inspiriting strains I could be led to charge 
the most impregnable fortress or an enemy 
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of overwhelming numbers. The Sudan- 
ese native soldiers composing this regi- 
ment wert a fine body of men, and performed 
their evolutions with a skill and precision 
that reflected great credit upon the edu- 
cational skill of the English officers in 
command of the Sudan. This is a case 
where peace and civil prosperity depend 
almost entirely upon the protection of 
military efficiency. And, by the way, may 
I explain in passing why | have dropped 
into a use of the military title of ‘* Colonel” 
in speaking of Mr. Roosevelt ? Witn he 
left home, it was his preference that this 
title should not be used, but it was every- 
where employed as a matter of course by 
the Egyptians and the English in the Sudan 
and Egypt, and it appears probable that, 
in spite of his own inclination, it may 
be very generally adopted at home. It 
smacked a little of affectation not to fol- 
low the general custom, and so I find 
myself now speaking to him and of him as 
Colonel Roosevelt. 

The journey across the Nubian Desert 
and down the Nile was made in great 
comfort; special trains and the Sirdar’s 
private steamer were placed at Colonel 
Roosevelt’s disposal by the Government, 
for the railways in the Sudan and Egypt 
are Government railways. At Luxor 
Colonel Roosevelt addressed the Ameri- 
can Mission School for Girls. He em- 
phasized the fact that no nation can rise 
in the scale of civilization unless the 
women rise in education and in character 
with the men. ‘This may appear to have 
been an indirect criticism of the Moslem 
and Turkish view of the status of women. 
Perhaps it was, but it was put tactfully, 
and was received with approval and ap- 
plause. Colonel Roosevelt’s party visited 
the chief monuments and temples between 
Khartum and Cairo under the guidance 
in each instance of archzological author- 
ities connected with the Government, and 
the real knowledge which he displayed of 
archzology and what is popularly known 
as ‘“‘ancient history ”’ elicited expressions 
of the greatest interest and surprise 
from these experts. But even archzol- 
ogy could not divert his application of 
what he saw to modern life. In the 
rock-hewn tombs of Sakkara some beauti- 
ful cameo-like carvings were displayed 
upon the wall, picturing the life of the 
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Egyptian civilization of thousands of years 
ago. One series of carvings presented 
the picture of a law court in which a wit- 
ness was being horribly tortured in the 
presence of the judge to extort a con- 
fession. “1 wish,” said Colonel Roose- 
velt, ‘‘that those pessimists who believe 
that civilization is not making a steady 
evolutionary progress could see this carv- 
ing. Here is a king portraying as one of 
the virtues of his reign a state of vicious 
cruelty which would not have been toler- 
ated by Tammany Hall in its worst days 
of corruption. The water cure, | am 
sorry to say, was sometimes practiced © 
in the Philippines, but it was practiced 
secretly, and no man who employed it 
would have been willing to have the fact 
inscribed upon his tombstone !” 

The incidents connected with Colonel 
Roosevelt’s address at the University of 
Cairo, and the effect produced by it, I. 
have already described in a previous letter. 
Another university experience is worth 
relating as indicating what I have already 
spoken of, Colonel Roosevelt’s knowledge 
of and sympathy with every phase of 
human life and activity. One morning he 
visited the ancient Moslem University of 
El-Azhar, where eight or nine thousand 
students seated on the floor cross-legged 
still study the Koran in medizval fashion. 
None of the University authorities spoke 
English, understanding only Arabic. 
Through the interpreter who accompa- 
nied us Colonel Roosevelt expressed to 
the Sheik or Rector of the University his 
gratitude for the service which the ancient 
Moslems at the University of Cordova, in 
Spain, rendered to European civilization 
a thousand years ago, and expressed the 
hope that this Moslem University in 
Cairo would, in its future work, be also an 
influence throughout the Moslem world in 
behalf of human progress. He told the 
librarian of the great library of the Univer- 
sity that some years ago he had read the 
travels of Ibn. Batutu, a Moslem explorer, 
who in about the year 1200 visited and 
described every Mohammedan country 
which at that time was included in the 
great empire of mid-Oriental civilization. 
He recalled specific incidents and dates of 
Ibn Batutu’s career, and asked if they 
had a copy of his travels in the library. 
The University officials immediately scurs 
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ried off and came back with a copy printed 
in Arabic and published about fifty years 
ago. At Colonel Roosevelt’s request the 
interpreter translated a passage here and 
there to him. The Rector of the Univer- 
sity and his associates, it is needless to say, 
were delighted with the familiarity dis- 
played by Colonel Roosevelt with Moham- 
medan civilization, and I venture to say that 
if he were to stand for political office in their 


‘ward, he would get their votes to a man! 


In innumerable different ways the most 
hospitable and generous expressions of 
cordial friendship and sincere respect were 
showered upon Mr. Roosevelt by every- 
body, from the Khedive down to the 
humblest cab-driver. When he was not 
occupied with lunches and dinners and 
sightseeing and festivities arranged in 
his honor, with receiving deputations 


or individual callers, and with making 


speeches, he had to give his time to 
the letters and telegrams which he re- 
ceived literally by hundreds from not 
only Egypt but from America and Evu- 
rope. He has asked me to say through 
The Outlook that it has been physically 
impossible for him to answer all the invi- 
tations and letters that have been sent to 
him, even with the aid of a stenographic 
secretary whom it was finally necessary 
to summon from New York by cable. 
Of course it has been a strenuous life 


WHITE 


from early morning until late at night ; 
but in his defense it must be said that 
the strenuosity was not of his own seek- 
ing. Asan American lady expressed it to 
me very aptly the other day, Mr. Roose- 
velt is like a bit of yeast; his mere pres- 
ence throws all those about him into a 
ferment of thought, enthusiasm, and action. 
I know that he sometimes wishes he could 
escape to his tent in the wilds of Africa 
to get a few hours’ respite from the most 
kindly meant but often fatiguing personal 
manifestations of friendship on the part of 
unknown correspondents and visitors who 
wish to shake his hand. Perhaps he will 
think that this letter, too, belongs in the 
category of undesirable invasions of his 
privacy. But to write it in this somewhat 
intimate form has seemed to be the only 
way to give an impression of the tribute 
that is being paid to him on this side of 
the Atlantic—a tribute which comes to 
him not merely because he is regarded as 
the representative of the people of the 
United States, nor because he is a great 
politician and statesman, nor yet because 
of his engaging personality; it comes 
chiefly because of the recognition by all 
classes and conditions of men of his: prac- 
tical and successful moral leadership in 
modern national life. 
LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT. 
Rome, April 7, 1910. 


FLAME 


BY FRANCES HOLDEN SEAVER 


“ Wer nie sein Brod mit Thranen ass.”—Goethe 


He who ne’er brake his bread with blinding tears, 

Nor, crushed upon his pillow in the night, 

Wrung out his soul and fought his bitter fight. 

He knows not truly joy that conguereth fears: 

A joy that timidly through darkness peers, 

And, mounting from the depth of some -sore plight, 

Half trembles, like a little child affright, 

Scarce comprehending help, when comfort nears. 
Such gift is his alone whose head was bowed 
And then uplifted from the sodden clay ; 
With arms outstretched and heart that cries aloud 
In new-born hope, where dumb despair held sway, 
He sees the passing of the somber cloud, 
Beholds once more the radiance of day. 
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CITIZENSHIP IN A REPUBLIC 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE SORBONNE, PARIS, APRIL 23, 1910 


tions rise in the mind of a man from 
the New World who speaks before 
this august body in this ancient institution 
of learning. Before his eyes pass the 
shadows of mighty kings and warlike 
nobles, of great masters of law and theol- 
ogy ; through the shining dust of the dead 
centuries he sees crowded figures that tell 
of the power and learning and splendor 
of times gone by; and he sees also the 
innumerable host of humble students to 
whom clerkship meant emancipation, to 
whom it was well-nigh the only outlet from 
the dark thraldom of the Middle Ages. 
This was the most famous university of 
medizval Europe at a time when no one 
dreamed that there was a New World to 
discover. Its services to the cause of 
human knowledge already stretched far 
back inté the remote past at the time 
when my forefathers, three centuries ago, 
were among the sparse bands of traders, 
plowmen, woodchoppers, and fisherfolk 
who, in hard struggle with the iron un- 
friendliness of the Indian-haunted land, 
were laying the foundations of what has 
now become the giant republic of the 
West. ‘To conquer a continent, to tame 
the shaggy roughness of wild nature, 
means grim warfare; and the generations 
engaged in it cannot keep, still less add 
to, the stores of garnered wisdom which 
once were theirs, and which are still in 
the hands of their brethren who dwell in 
the old land. To conquer the wilderness 
means to wrest victory from the same 
hostile forces with which mankind strug- 
gled in the. immemorial infancy of our 
race. The primeval conditions must be 
met by primeval qualities which are in- 
compatible with the retention of much 
that has been painfully acquired by human- 
ity as through the ages it has striven up- 
ward toward civilization. In conditions so 
primitive there can be but a primitive cul- 
ture. At first only the rudest schools 


G tons rise and impressive associa- 


can be established, for no others would 
meet the needs of the hard-driven, sinewy 


folk who thrust forward the frontier in the 
teeth of savage man and savage nature; 
and many years elapse before any of these 
schools can develop into seats of higher 
learning and broader culture. 

The pioneer days pass; the stump- 
dotted clearings expand into vast stretches 
of fertile farm land; the stockaded clus- 
ters of log cabins change into towns ; the 
hunters of game, the fellers of trees, the 
rude frontier traders and tillers of the 
soil, the men who wander all their lives 
long through the wilderness as the heralds 
and harbingers of an oncoming civiliza- 
tion, themselves vanish before the civili- 
zation for which they have prepared the 
way. The children of their successors and 
supplanters, and then their children and © 
children’s children, change and develop 
with extraordinary rapidity. The condi- 
tions accentuate vices and virtues, energy 
and ruthlessness, all the good qualities 
and all the defects of an intense individu- 
alism, self-reliant, self-centered, far more 
conscious of its nights than of its duties, 
and blind to its own shortcomings. To 
the hard materialism of the frontier days 
succeeds the hard materialism of an indus- 
trialism even more intense and absorbing 
than that of the older nations; although 
these themselves have likewise already 
entered on the age of a complex and pre- 
dominantly industrial civilization. 

As the country grows, its people, who 
have won success in so many lines, turn 
back to try to recover the possessions of 
the mind and the spirit, which perforce 
their fathers threw aside in order better to 
wage the first rough battles for the con- 
tinent their children inherit. ‘The leaders 
of thought and of action grope their way 
forward to-a new life, realizing, sometimes 
dimly, sometimes clear-sightedly, that the 
life of material gain, whether for a nation 
or an individual, is of value only as a 
foundation, only as there is added to it 
the uplift that comes from devotion to 
loftier ideals. The new life thus sought 
can in part be developed afresh from 
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what is round about in the New World; 
but it can be developed in full only by 
freely drawing upon the treasure-houses 
of the Old World, upon the treasures 
stored in the ancient abodes of wisdom 
and learning, such as this where I speak 
to-day. It is a mistake for any nation 
merely to copy another ; but it is an even 
greater mistake, it is a proof of weak- 
ness in any nation, not to be anxious to 
learn from another, and willing and able 
to adapt that learning to the new national 
conditions and make it fruitful and pro- 
ductive therein. It is for us of the New 
World to sit at the feet of the Gamaliel 
of the Old; then, if we have the nght 
stuff in us, we can show that Paul in his 
turn can become a teacher as well as a 
scholar. | 

To-day I shall speak to you on the sub- 
ject of individual citizenship, the one sub- 
ject of vital importance to you, my hearers, 
and tome and my countrymen, because you 
and we are citizens of great democratic 
republics. A democratic republic such 
as each of ours—an effort to realize in its 
full sense government by, of, and for the 
people—represents the most gigantic of 
all possible social experiments, the one 
fraught with greatest possibilities alike for 
good and for evil. ‘The success of repub- 
lics like yours and like ours means the 
glory, and our failure the despair, of man- 
kind; and for you and for us the ques- 
tion of the quality of the individual citizen 
is supreme. Under other forms of gov- 
ernment, under the rule of one man or of 
a very few men, the quality of the rulers 
is all-important. If, under such govern- 
ments, the quality of the rulers is high 
enough, then the nation may for genera- 
tions lead a brilliant career, and add sub- 
stantially to the sum of world achievement, 
no matter how low the quality of the aver- 
age citizen; because the average citizen 
is an almost negligible quantity in working 
out the final results of that type of national 
greatness. 

But with you and with us the case is 
different. With you here, and with us in 
my own home, in the long run, success or 
failure will be conditioned upon the way 
in which the average man, the average 
woman, does his or her duty, first in the 
ordinary, every-day affairs of life, and next 
in those great occasional crises which call 
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for the heroic virtues. The average citi- 
zen must be a good citizen if our republics 
are to succeed. The stream will not per- 
manently rise higher than the main source ; 
and the main source of national power 
and national greatness is found in the 
average citizenship of the nation. There- 
fore it behooves us to do our best to see 
that the standard of the average citizen 
is kept high; and the average cannot 
be kept high unless the standard of the 
leaders is very much higher. 

It is well if a large proportion of the 
leaders in any republic, in any democracy, 
are, as a matter of course, drawn from the 
classes represented in this audience to-day ; 
but only provided that those classes pos- 
sess the gifts of sympathy with plain peo- 
ple and of devotion to great ideals. You 
and those like you have received special 
advantages ; you have all of you had the 
opportunity for mental training ; many of 
you have had leisure; most of you have 
had a chance for the enjoyment of life far 
greater than comes to the majority of 
your fellows. To you and your kind 
much has been given, and from you much 
should be expected. Yet there are cer- 
tain failings against which it is espacial 
incumbent that both men of trained and 
cultivated intellect, and men of inherité 
wealth and _ position, should 
guard themselves, because to these fail- \ 
ings they are especially liable; and if 
yielded to, their—your—chances of useful 
service are at an end. os 

Let the man of learning, the man of 
lettered leisure, beware of that queer and 
cheap temptation to pose to himself and 
to others as the cynic, as the man who- 
has outgrown emotions and beliefs, the 
man to whom good and evil are as one. 
The poorest way to face life is to face it 
with a sneer. ‘There are many men who 
feel a kind of twisted ‘pride in cynicism ; 
there are many whoconfine themselves to 
criticism of the way others do what they 
themselves dare not evenattempt. ‘There 
is no more unhealthy being, no man less 
worthy of respect, than he who either 
really holds, or feigns to hold, an attitude 
of sneering disbelief towards all that is 
great and lofty, whether in achievement 
or in that noble effort which, even if it 
fails, comes second to achievement. <A 
cynical habit of thought and speech, a 
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readiness to criticise work which the critic 
himself never tries to perform, an intel 
lectual aloofness which will not accept 
contact with life’s realities—all these are 
marks, not, as the possessor would fain 
think, of superiority, but of weakness. 
They mark the men unfit to bear their 
part manfully in the stern strife of living, 
who seek, in the affectation of contempt 
for the achievements of, others, to hide 
from others and from themselves tHeir 
own weakness. ‘The role is easy; there 
is none easier, save only the réle of the 
man’ who sneers alike at both criticism 
and performance. 

It is not the critic who counts ; hot the 
man who points out how the strong man 
stumbles, or where the doer of deeds 
could have done them better. The credit 
belongs to the man who is actually in the 
arena, whose face is marred by dust and 
sweat and blood; who strives valiantly ; 
who errs, and comes short again and 
again, because there is no effort without 
error and shortcoming; but who does 
actually strive to do the deeds ; who knows 
the great enthusiasms, the great devotions ; 
who spends himself in a worthy cause; 
who at the best knows in the end the 
triumph of high achievement, and who at 
the worst, if he fails, at least fails while 
daring greatly, so that his place shall 
never be with those cold and timid souls 
who know neither victory nor defeat. 
Shame on the man of cultivated taste who 
permits refinement to develop into a fastid- 
iousness that unfits him for doing the 
rough work of a workaday world. Among 
the free peoples who govern themselves 
there is but a small field of usefulness 
open for the men of cloistered life who 
shrink from contact with their fellows. 
Still less room is there for those who de- 
ride or slight what is done by those who 
actually bear the brunt of the day; nor 
yet for those others who always profess 
that they would like to take action. if 
only the conditions of life were not what 
they actually are. The man who does 
nothing cuts the same sordid figure in the 
pages of history, whether he be cynic, or 
fop, or voluptuary. ‘There is little use for 
the being whose tepid soul knows nothing 
of the great and generous emotion, of the 
high pride, the stern belief, the lofty en- 
thusiasm, of the men who quell the storm 


and ride the thunder. Well for these 


men if they succeed; well also, though 
not so well, if they fail, given only that 
they have nobly ventured, and have put 
forth all their heart and strength. It is 
war-worn Hotspur, spent with hard fight- 
ing, he of the many errors and the valiant 
end, over whose memory we love to linger, 
not over the memory of the young lord 
who “but for the vile guns would have 
been a soldier.”’ 

France has taught many lessons to 
other nations; surely one of the most 
important is the lesson her whole history 
teaches, that a high artistic and literary 
development is compatible with notable 
leadership in arms and statecraft. The 
brilliant gallantry of the French soldier 
has for many centuries been proverbial ; 
and during these same centuries at every 
court in Europe the “ freemasons of fash- 
ion” have treated the French tongue as 
their common speech; while every artist 
and man of letters, and every man of 
science able to appreciate that marvelous 
instrument of precision, French prose, has 
turned towards France for aid and inspi- 
ration. How long the leadership in arms 
and letters has lasted is curiously illus- 
trated by the fact that the earliest master- 
piece in a modern tongue is the splendid 
French epic which tells of Roland’s doom 
and the vengeance of Charlemagne when 
the lords of the Frankish host were stricken 
at Roncesvalles. 

Let those who have, keep, let those 
who have not, strive to attain, a high 
standard of cultivation and scholarship. 
Yet let us remember that these stand 
second to certain other things. There is 
need of asound body, and even more need 
of a sound mind. But above mind and 
above body stands character—the sum of 
those qualities which we mean when we 
speak of a man’s force and courage, of 
his good faith and sense of honor. I 
believe in exercise for the body, always 
provided that we keep in mind that phys- 
ical development is a means and not an 
end. I believe, of course, in giving to all 
the people a good education. But the 


education must contain much besides book- 
learning in order to be really good. We 
must ever remember that no keenness 
and subtleness of intellect, no polish, no 
cleverness, in any way make up for the 
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lack of the great solid qualities. Self- 
restraint, self-mastery, common sense, the 
power of accepting individual responsi- 
bility and yet of acting in conjunction 
with others, courage and resolution—these 
are the qualities which mark a masterful 
people. Without them no people can 
control itself, or save itself from being 


' controlled from the outside. I speak to 


a brilliant assemblage ; I speak in a great 
university which represents the flower of 
the highest intellectual development ; I 
pay all homage to intellect, and to elabo- 
rate and specialized training of the intellect ; 
and yet I know I shall have the assent of 
all of you present when I add that more 
important still are the commonplace, 
every-day qualities and virtues. 

Such ordinary, every-day qualities in- 
clude the will and the power to work, to 
fight at need, and to have plenty of 
healthy children. ‘The need that the aver- 
age man shall work is so obvious as hardly 
to warrant insistence. ‘There are a few 
people in every country so born that they 
can lead lives of leisure. ‘These fill a useful 
function if they make it evident that lei- 
sure does not mean idleness; for some of 
the most valuable work needed by civiliza- 
tion is essentially non-remunerative in its 
character, and of course the people who 
do this work should in large part be 
drawn from those to whom remuneration 
is an object of indifference. But the 
average man must earn his own liveli- 
hood. He should be trained to do so, 
and he should be trained to feel that he 
occupies a contemptible position if he does 
not do so ; that he is not an object of envy 
if he is idle, at whichever end of the social 
scale he stands, but an object of contempt, 
an object of derision. 

In the next place, the good man should 
be both a strong and a brave man; that 
is, he’ should be able to fight, he should 
be able to serve his country as a soldier, 
if the need arises. ‘There are well-mean- 
ing philosophers who declaim against the 
unrighteousness of war. ‘They are right 
only if they lay all their emphasis upon 
the unrighteousness. War is a dreadful 
thing, and unjust war is a crime against 
humanity. But it is such a crime because 
it is unjust, not because it is war. ‘The 
choice must ever be in favor of righteous- 
ness, and this whether the alternative be 


peace or whether the alternative be war. 
The question must not be merely, Is there 
to be peace or war? ‘The question must 
be, Is the right to prevail? Are the great 
laws of nghteousness once more to be 
fulfilled? And the answer from a strong 
and virile people must be, “ Yes,’’ what- 
ever the cost. Every honorable effort 
should always be made to avoid war, just 
as every honorable effort should always 
be made by the individual in private life 
to keep out of a brawl, to keep out of 
trouble ; but no self-respecting individual, 
no self-respecting nation, can or ought to 
submit to wrong. 

Finally, even more important than abil- 
ity to work, even more important than 
ability to fight at need, is it to remember 
that the chief of blessings for any nation 
is that it shall leave its seed to inherit 
the land. It was the crown of blessings 
in Biblical times; and it is the crown of 
blessings now. ‘The greatest of all curses 
is the curse of sterility, and the severest 
of all condemnations should be that visited 
upon willful sterility. The first essential 
in any civilization is that the man and the 
woman shall be father and mother of 
healthy children, so that the race shall 
increase and not decrease. If this is not 
so, if through no fault of the society there 
is failure to increase, it is a great misfor- 
tune. If the failure is due to deliberate 
and willful fault, then it is not merely a 
misfortune, it is one of those crimes of 
ease and self-indulgence, of shrinking 
from pain and effort and risk, which in 
the long run Nature punishes more heav- 
ily than any other. If we of the great 
republics, if we, the free peoplé who claim 
to have emancipated ourselves from the 
thraldom of wrong and error, bring down 
on our. heads the curse that comes upon 
the willfully barren, then it will be an idle 
waste of breath to prattle of our achieve- 
ments, to boast of all that we have done. 
No refinement of life, no delicacy of taste, 
no material progress, no: sordid heaping 
up of riches, no sensuous development 
of art and literature, can in any way 
compensate for the loss of the great 
fundamental virtues; and of these great 
fundamental virtues, the greatest is the 
race’s power to perpetuate the race. 

Character must show itself in the man’s 
performance both of the duty he owes 
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himself and of the duty he owes the 


State. ‘The man’s foremost duty is owed 
to himsejf and his family; and he can 
do this duty only by earning money, by 
providing what is essential to material 
well-being ; it is only after this has been 
done that he can hope to build a higher 
superstructure on the solid material foun- 
dation ; it is only after this has been done 
that he can help in movements for the 
general well-being. He must pull his own 
weight first, and only after this can his 
surplus strength be of use to the general 
public. It is not good to excite that bit- 
ter laughter which expresses contempt; 
and contempt is what we feel for the 
being whose enthusiasm to benefit man- 


kind is such that he is a burden to those 


nearest him; who wishes to do great 
things for humanity in the. abstract, but 
who cannot keep his wife in comfort or 
educate his children. 
Nevertheless, while laying all stress on 
this point, while not merely acknowledg- 
ing but insisting upon the fact that there 
must be a basis of material well-being for 
the individual as for the nation, let us 
with equal emphasis insist that this mate- 
rial well-being represents nothing but the 
foundation, and that the foundation, 
though indispensable, is worthless unless 
upon it is raised the superstructure of a 
higher life. ‘That is why I decline to recog- 
nize the mere multi-millionaire, the man of 
mere wealth, as an asset of value to any 
country ; and especially as not an asset to 
my own country. If he has earned or uses 
his wealth in a way that makes him of 
real benefit, of real use—and such is often 
the case—why, then he does become an 
asset of worth. But it is the way in 
which it has been earned or used, and 
not the mere fact of wealth, that entitles 
him to the credit. There is need in busi- 
nes$, as in most other forms of human 
activity, of the great guiding intelligences. 
Their places cannot’ be supplied by any 
number of lesser intelligences. It is a 
good thing that they should have ample 
‘recognition, ample reward. But we must 
not transfer our admiration to the reward 
instead of to the deed rewarded ; and if 
what should be the reward exists without 
the service having been rendered, then 
admiration will come only from those who 
are mean of soul. The truth is that, after 
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a certain measure of tangible material 
success or reward has been achieved, the 
question of increasing it becomes of con- 
stantly less importance compared to other 
things that can be done im life. Itis a 
bad thing for a nation to raise and to admire 
a false standard of success; and there 
can be no falsér standard than that set-by 
the deification of material well-being in 
and for itself. ‘The man who, for any 


, cause for which he is himself accountable, 


has failed to support himself and. those 
for whom he is responsible, ought to feel 
that he has fallen lamentably short in his 
prime duty. But the man who, having 
far surpassed the limit of providing for 
the wants, both of body and mind, of 
himself and of those depending upon 
him, then-piles up a great fortune, for 
the acquisition or retention of which he 
‘returns no corresponding benefit to the 
nation as a whole, should himself be made 
to feel that, so far from being,a desirable, 
he*is an unworthy, citizen of the commu- 
nity; that he is to be neither admired nor 
envied; that his right-thinking fellow- 
countrymer put him low in the scale of 
citizenship, and leave him to be consoled 
by the admiration of those whose level of 
purpose is even lower than his own. 

In fact, it is essential to good citizen- 
ship clearly. to understand that there are 
certain qualities which we in a democ- 
racy are prone to admire in and of. them- 
selves, which -ought by rights to be 
judged admirable or the reverse solely 
from the standpoint of the use made of 
them. Foremost among these I should 
include two very distinct gifts—the gift of 
money-making and the gift of oratory. 
Money-making, the money touch, I have 
spoken of above. It is a quality which 
in a moderate degree is essential. It may 
be useful when developed to a very great 
degree, but only if accompanied and con- 
trolled by other qualities ; and without such 
control the possessor tends to develop 
into one of the’ least attractive pes pro- 
duced by a modern industrial democracy. 
So it is with the orator. It is highly 
desirable that a leader of opinidn in a 
democracy ‘should be able to state his 
views clearly and convincingly. But all that 


_the oratory can do of value to the com- 


munity is to enable the man thus to ex- 
plain himself ; if it enables the orator to 
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persuade his hearers to put false values 
on things, it merely makes him a power 
for mischief. Some excellent public serv- 
ants have not the gift at all, and must rely 
upon their deeds to speak for them; 
and unless the oratory does represent 
genuine conviction, based on good com- 
man sense and able to be translated into 


‘ efficient performance, then the better the 
_ oratory the greater the damage to the 


public it deceives. Indeed, it is a sign of 
marked political weakness in any common- 
wealth if the people ‘tend to be carried 
away by mere oratory, if they tend to 
value words in and for themselves, as 
divorced from the deeds for which they 
re supposed to stand. The phrase- 
maker, the phrase-monger, the ready 
talker, however great his power, whose 
spee@h does not make for courage, sobri- 
ety, and right understanding, is simply a 
noxious element in the body politic, and it 
speaks ill for the public if he has influence 
over them. ‘To admire the gift of oratory 
without regard to the moral quality behind 
the gift is to do wrong to the republic. 

Of course all that I say of the orator 
applies with even greater force to the 
orator’s latter-day and more influential 
brother, the journalist. ‘The power of the 
journalist is great, but he is entitled nei- 
ther to respect nor admiration because of 
that power unless it is used aright. He 
can do, and he often does, great good. 
He can do, and he often does, infinite 
mischief. All journalists, all writers, for 
the very reason that they appreciate the 
vast possibilities of their profession, should 
bear testimony against those who deeply 
discredit it. Offenses against taste and 
morals, which are bad enough in a private 
citizen, are infinitely worse if made into 
instruments for debauching the community 
through a newspaper. Mendacity, slan- 
der, sensationalism, inanity, vapid triviality, 
all are potent factors for the debauchery 
of the public mind and conscience: The 
excuse advanced for vicious writing, that 
the public demands it and that the demand 
must be supplied, can no more be admitted 
than if it were advanced by the purveyors 
of food who sell poisonous adulterations. o 

In short, the good citizen in a republic 
must realize that he ought to possess two 
sets of qualities, and that neither avails 
without the other. He must have those 
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qualities which make for efficiency ; and 
he must also have those qualities which 
direct the efficiency into channels for the 
public good. He is useless if he is ineffi- 
cient. There is nothing to be done with 
that type of citizen of whom all that can 
be said is that he is harmless. Virtue 
which is dependent upon a sluggish circu- 
lation is not impressive. ‘There is little 
place in active life for the timid good man. 
The man who is saved by weakness from 
robust wickedness is likewise rendered 
immune from the robuster virtues. The 
good citizen in a republic must first of all 
be able to hold his own. He is no good 
citizen unless he has the ability which will 
make him work hard and which at need 
will make him fight hard. The good citi- 
zen is not a good citizen unless he is an 
efficient citizen. 

But if a man’s efficiency is not guided. 
and regulated by a moral sense, then the 
more efficient he is the worse he is, the 
more dangerous to the body politic. Cour- 
age, intellect, all the masterful qualities, 
serve but to make a man more evil if they 
are used merely for that man’s own ad- 
vancement, with brutal indifference to the 
rights of others. It speaks ill for the 
community if the community worships 
these qualities and treats their possessors 
as heroes regardless of whether the quali- 
ties are used rightly or wrongly. It makes 
no difference as to the precise way in 
which this sinister efficiency is shown. It 
makes no difference whether such a man’s 
force and ability betray themselves in the 
career of money-maker or politician, soldier 
Or orator, journalist or popular leader. 
If the man works for evil, then the more 
successful he is the more he should be 
despised and condemned by all upright 
and far-seeing men. ‘To judge a man 
merely by success is an abhorrent wrong ; 
and if the people at large habitually so 
judge men, if they grow to condone wick- 
edness because the wicked man triumphs, 
they show their inability to understand 
that in the last analysis free institutions 
rest upon the character of citizenship, and 
that by such admiration of evil they prove 
themselves unfit for liberty. 

The homely virtues of the household, 
the ordinary workaday virtues which make 
the woman a good housewife and house- 
mother, which make the man a hard 
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worker, a good husband and father, a 
good soldier at need, stand at the bottom 
of character. But of course many others 
must be added thereto if a State is to be 
not only free but great. Good citizenship 
is not good citizenship if exhibited only in 
the home. There remain the duties of 
the individual in relation to the State, and 
these duties are none too easy under the 
conditions which exist where the effort is 
made to carry on free government in a 
complex, industrial civilization. Perhaps 
the most important thing the ordinary 
citizen, and, above all, the leader of ordi- 
nary citizens, has to remember in political 
life is that he must not be a sheer doc- 
trinaire. The closet philosopher, the re- 
fined and cultured individual who from 
his library tells how men ought to be gov- 
erned under ideal conditions, is of no use 
in actual governmental work; and the 
one-sided fanatic, and still more the mob 
leader, and the insincere man who to 
achieve power promises what by no pos- 
sibility can be performed, ‘are not merely 
useless but noxious. 

The citizen must have high ideals, and 
yet he must be able to achieve them in 
practical fashion. No permanent good 
comes from aspirations so lofty that they 
have grown fantastic and have become 
impossible and indeed undesirable to 
realize. The impracticable visionary is 
far less often the guide and precursor 
than he is the embittered foe of the real 
reformer, of the man who, with stum- 
blings and shortcomings, yet does in some 
shape, in practical fashion, give effect to 
the hopes and desires of those who strive 
for better. things. Woe to the empty 
phrase-maker, to the empty idealist, who, 
instead of making ready the ground for 
the man of action, turns against him when 
he appears and hampers him as he does 
the work! Moreover, the preacher of 
ideals must remember how sorry and con- 
temptible is the figure which he will cut, 
how great the damage that he will do, if 
he does not himself, in his own life, strive 
measurably to realize the ideals that he 
preaches for others. Let him remember 
also that the worth of the ideal must be 
largely determined by the success with 
which it can in practice be realized. We 
should abhor the so-called “ practical” 
men whose practicality assumes the shape 


of that peculiar baseness which finds its 
expression in disbelief in morality and 
decency, in disregard of high standards of 
living and conduct. Such a creature is 
the worst enemy of the body politic. But 
Only less desirable as a citizen is his nomi- 
nal -oppornent_and Tréal.ally, the man of 
fantastic vision who makes the impossible 
better forever the enemy of the possible 
good. 

We can just as little afford to follow 
the doctrinaires of an extreme individual- 
ism as the doctrinaires of an extreme 
socialism. Individual initiative, so far 
from being discouraged, should be stimu- 
lated ; and yet we should remember that, 
as society develops and grows more com- 
plex, we continually find that things which 
once it was desirable to leave to individual 
initiative can, under the changed condi- 
tions, be performed with better results by 
common effort. It is quite impossible, 
and equally undesirable, to draw in theory 
a hard and fast line which shall always 
divide the two sets of cases. This every 
one who is not cursed with the pride of 
the closet philosopher will see, if he will 
only take the trouble to think about some 
of our commonest phenomena. For in- 
stance, when people live on isolated farms 
or in little hamlets, each house can be left 
to attend to its own drainage and water 
supply ; but the mere multiplication of fam- 
ilies in a given area produces new problems 
which, because they differ in size, are found 
to differ not only in degree but in kind 
from the old; and the questions of drain- 
age and water supply have to be consid- 
ered from the common standpoint. It is 
not a matter for abstract dogmatizing to 
decide when this point is reached ; it isa 
matter to be tested by practical experi- 
ment. Much of the discussion about 
socialism and individualism is_ entirely 
pointless, because of failure to agree on 
terminology. It is not good to be the 
slave of names. I am a strong individu- 
alist by personal habit, inheritance, and 
conviction; but it is a mere matter of 
common sense to recognize that the State, 
the community, the citizens acting together, 
can do a number of things better than if 
they were left to individual action. The 
individualism which finds its expression in 
the abuse of physical force is checked very 
early in the growth of civilization, and we 
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of to-day should in our turn strive to 
shackle or destroy that individualism which 
triumphs by greed and cunning, which 
exploits the weak by craft instead of 
ruling them by brutality. We ought to go 
with any man in the effort to bring about 
justice and the equality of opportunity, 
to turn the tool user more and more into 
the tool owner, to shift burdens so that 
they can be more equitably borne. The 
deadening effect on any race of the adop- 
tion of a logical and extreme socialistic 
system could not be overstated; it would 
spell sheer destruction ; it would produce 
grosser wrong and outrage, fouler immo- 
rality, than any existing system. But this 
does not mean that we may not with great 
advantage adopt certain of the principles 
professed by some given set of men who 
happen to call themselves Socialists ; to 
be afraid to do so would be to make a 


aemark of weakness on our part. 


But we should not take part in acting a 
lie any more than in telling a he. We 
should not .say that men are equal where 


_they are not equal, nor proceed upon the 


assumption that there is an equality where 
it does not exist; but we should strive to 
bring about a measurable equality, at 
least to the extent of preventing the in- 
equality which is due to force or fraud. 
Abraham Lincoln, a man of the plain peo- 
ple, blood of their blood and bone of their 
bone, who all his life toiled and wrought 
and suffered for them, and at the end 
died for them, who always strove to rep- 
resent them, who would never tell an un- 
truth to or for them, spoke of the doctrine 
of equality with his usual mixture of ideal- 
ism and sound common sense. He said 
(1 omit what was of merely local signifi- 
cance): ‘‘ I think the authors of the Dec- 
laration of Independence intended to in- 
clude all men, but that they did not mean 
to declare all men equal 27 a// resfects. 
They did not mean to say all men were 
equal in color, size, intellect> moral de- 
velopment, or social capacity. They defined 
with tolerable distinctness in what they did 
consider all men created equal—equal in 
certain inalienable nghts, among which are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
This they said, and this they meant. They 
did not mean to assert the obvious untruth 
that all were then actually enjoying that 
equality, or yet that they were about to 
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confer it immediately upon them. They 
meant to set -up a standard maxim for 
free society which should be familiar to 
all—constantly looked to, constantly la- 
bored for, and, even though never perfect- 
ly attained, constantly approximated, and 
thereby constantly spreading and deepening 
its influence, and augmenting the happi- 
ness and value of life to all people, every- 
where.” 

We are bound in honor to refuse to 
listen to those men who would make us 
desist from the effort to do away with the 
inequality which means injustice ; the in- 
equality of right, of opportunity, of privi- 
lege. We are bound in honor to strive 
to bring ever nearer the day when, as far 
as is humanly possible, we shall be able to 
realize the ideal that each man shall have 
an equal opportunity to show the stuff 
that is in him by the way in which he 
renders service. There should, .so far as 
possible, be equality of opportunity to 
render service; but just so long as there 
is inequality of service there should and 
must be inequality of reward. We may 
be sorry for the general, the painter, the 
artist, the worker in any profession or of 
any kind, whose misforturie rather than 
whose fault it is that he does his work 
il. But the reward must go to the man 
who does his work well; for any other 
course is to create a new kind of privilege, 
the privilege of folly and weakness ; and 
special privilege is injustice, whatever 
form it takes. 

To say that the thriftless, the lazy, the 
vicious, the incapable, ought to have the 
reward given to those who are far-sighted, 
capable, and upright, is to say what is not 
true and cannot be true. Let us try to 
level up, but let us beware of the evil of 
leveling down. If a man stumbles, it is a 
good thing to help him to his feet. Every 
one of us needs a helping hand now: and 
then. But if a man lies down, it isa waste 
of time to try to carry him; and it isa 
very bad thing for every one if we make 
men feel that the same reward will come 
to those who shirk their work and to those © 
who do it. 

Let us, then, take into account the actual 
facts of life, and not be misled into follow- 
ing any proposal for achieving the millen- 
nium, for recreating the golden age, until 
we have subjected it to hard-headed exam- 
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ination. On the other hand, it is foolish 
to reject a proposal merely because it is ad- 
vanced by visionaries. If a given scheme 
is proposed, look at it on its merits, and, in 
considering it, disregard formulas. It does 
not matter in the least who proposes it, 
or why. If it seems good, try it. If it 
proves good, accept it; otherwise reject it. 
There are plenty of men calling them- 
selves Socialists with whom, up to a cer- 
tain point, it is quite possible to work. If 
the next step is one which both we and 
_ they wish to take, why of course take it, 
without any regard to the fact that our 
views as to the tenth step may differ. 
But, on the other hand, keep clearly in 
mind that, though it has been worth while 
to take one step, this-does not in the least 
mean that it may not be highly disadvan- 
tageous to take the next. It is just as 
foolish to refuse all progress because 
people demanding it desire at some points 
to go to absurd extremes, as it would be 
to go to these absurd extremes simply 
because some of the measures advocated 
by the extremists were wise. 

The good citizen will demand liberty 
for himself, and as a matter of pride he 
will see to it that others receive the liberty 
which he thus claims as his own. Prob- 
ably the best test of true love of liberty in 
any country is the way in which minorities 
are treated in that country. Not only 
should there be complete liberty in mat- 
ters of religion and opinion, but complete 
liberty for each man to lead his life as he 
desires, provided only that in so doing he 
does not wrong his neighbor. Persecu- 
tion is bad because it is persecution, and 
without reference to which side happens 
at the moment to be the persecutor and 
which the persecuted. Class hatred is 
bad in just the same way, and without any 
regard to the individual who, at a given 
time, substitutes loyalty to a class for loyalty 
to the nation, or substitutes hatred of men 
because they happen to come in a certain 
social category, for judgment awarded 
them according to their conduct. Remem- 
ber always that the same measure of con- 
demnation should be extended to the 
arrogance which would look down upon 
or crush any man because he is poor, and 
to the envy and hatred which would 
destroy a man because he is wealthy. The 
overbearing brutality of the man of wealth 


or power, and the envious and hateful 
malice directed against wealth or power, 
are really at ‘root merely different mani- 
festations of the same quality, merely the 
two sides of the same shield. The man 
who, if born to wealth and power, exploits 
and ruins his less fortunate brethren, is at 
heart the same as the greedy and violent 
demagogue who excites those who have not 
property to plunder those who have. The 
gravest wrong upon his country is inflicted 
by that man, whatever his station, who 
seeks to make his countrymen divide pri- 
marily ‘on the line that separates class 
from class, occupation from occupation, 
men of more wealth from men of less 
wealth, instead of remembering that the 
only safe standard is that which judges 
each man on his worth as a man, whether 
he be rich or poor, without regard to his 
profession or to his station in life. Such 
is the only true democratic test, the only 
test that can with propriety be applied in 
a republic. There have been many repub- 
lics in the past, both in what we call 
antiquity and in what we call the Middle 
Ages. They fell, and the prime factor in 
their fall was the fact that the parties 
tended to divide along the line that sep- 
arates wealth from poverty. It made no 
difference which side was successful; it 
made no difference whether the republic 
fell under the rule of an oligarchy or the 
rule of a mob. In either case, when once 
loyalty to a class had been substituted for 
loyalty to the republic, the end of the 
republic was athand. There is no greater 
need to-day than the need to keep ever in 
mind the fact that the cleavage between 
right and. wrong, between good citizenship 
and bad citizenship, runs at right angles 
to, and not parallel with, the lines of cleav- 
age between class and class, between occu- 
pation and occupation. Ruin looks us in 
the face if we judge a man by his position 
instead of judging him by his conduct in 
that position. 

In a republic, to be successful we must 
learn to combine intensity of conviction 
with a broad tolerance of difterence of 
conviction. Wide differences of opinion 
in matters of religious, political, and social 
belief must exist if conscience and intel- 
lect alike are not to be stunted, if there is 
to be room for healthy growth. Bitter 
internecine hatreds, based on such differ- 
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ences, are signs, not of earnestness of be- 
lief, but of that fanaticism which, whether 
religious or anti-religious, democratic or 
anti-democratic, is itself but a manifesta- 
tion of the gloomy bigotry which has been 
the chief factor in the downfall of so many, 
many nations. 

Of one man in especial, beyond any one 
else, the citizens of a republic should be- 
ware, and that is of the man who appeals 
to them to support him on the ground 
that he is hostile to other citizens of the 
republic, that he will secure for those who 
elect him, in one shape or another, profit 
at the expense of other citizens of the 
republic. It makes no difference whether 
he appeals to class hatred or class interest, 
to religious or anti-religious prejudice. 
The man who makes such an appeal 
should always be presumed to make it for 
the sake of furthering his own interest. 
The very last thing that an intelligent and 
self-respecting member .of a democratic 
community should do is to reward any 
public man because that public man says 
he will get the private citizen something 
to which this private citizen is not entitled, 
or will gratify some emotion or animosity 
which this private citizen ought not to 
possess. Let me illustrate this by one 
anecdote from my own experience. A 
number of years ago I was engaged in 
cattle-ranching on the great plains of the 
western United States. ‘There were no 
fences. The cattle wandered free, the 
ownership of each being determined by 
the brand; the calves were branded with 
the brand of the cows they followed. If 
on the round-up an animal was passed by, 
the following year it would appear as an 
unbranded yearling, and was then called a 
maverick. By the custom of the country 
these mavericks were branded with the 
brand of the man on whose range they 
were found. One day I was riding the 
range with a newly hired cowboy, and we 
came upon a maverick. We roped and 
threw it: then we built a little fire, took 
out a cinch-ring, heated it at the fire; and 
the cowboy started to put on the brand. 
I said to him, ‘‘ It is So-and-so’s brand,” 
naming the man on whose range we hap- 
pened to be. He answered, “ That’s all 
nght, boss; I know my business.” In 
another moment I said to him, ‘‘ Hold on, 
you are putting on my brand!” To 
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which he answered, “ That’s all right; I 
always put on the boss’s brand.” I an- 
swered, “‘Oh, very well. Now you go 
straight back to the ranch and get what is 
owing to you; I don’t need you any 
longer.’”’ He jumped upand said, ‘‘ Why, 
what’s the matter? I was putting on 
your brand.” And I answered, ‘“ Yes, my 
friend, and if you will steal for me you 
will steal from me.”’ 

Now, the same principle which applies in 
private life applies also in public life. Ifa 
public man tries to get your vote by saying 
that he will do something wrong z# your 
interest, you can be absolutely certain that 
if ever it becomes worth his while he will 
do something wrong against your interest. 

So much for the citizenship of the indi- 
vidual in his relations to his family, to his 
neighbor, to the State. There remain 
duties of citizenship which the State, the 
aggregation of all the individuals, owes in 
connection with other states, with other 
nations. Let me say at once that I am 
no advocate of a foolish cosmopolitanism. 
I believe that a man must be a good 
patriot before he can be, and as the only 
possible way of being, a good citizen of 
the world. Experience teaches us that 
the average man who protests that his 
international feeling swamps his national 
feeling, that he does not care for his coun- 
try because he cares so much for man- 
kind, in actual practice proves himself the 
foe of mankind; that the man who says 
that he does not care to be a citizen of any 
one country, because he is a citizen of the 
world, is in very fact usually an exceedingly 
undesirable citizen of whatever corner of 
the world he happens at the moment to 
be in. In the dim future all moral needs 
and moral standards may change ; but at 
present, if a man can view his own coun- 
try and all other countries from the same 
level with tepid indifference, it is wise to 
distrust him, just as it is wise to distrust 
the man who can take the same dispas- 
sionate view of his wife and his mother. 
However broad and deep a man’s sym- 
pathies, however intense his activities, he 
need have no fear that they will be 
cramped by love of his native land. 

Now, this does not mean in the least 
that a man should not wish to do good ° 
outside of his native land. On the contrary, 
just as I think that the man who loves 
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his family is more apt to be a good neigh- 
bor than the man who does not, so I 
think ,that the most useful member of the 
family of nations is normally a strongly 
patriotic nation. So far from patriotism 
being inconsistent with a proper regard 
for the rights of other nations, I hold that 
the true patriot, who is as jealous of the 
national honor as a gentleman is of his own 
honor, will be careful to see that the nation 
neither inflicts nor suffers wrong, just as 
a gentleman scorns equally to wrong 
others or to suffer others to wrong him. 
I do not for one moment admit that polit- 
ical morality is different from _ private 
morality, that a promise made on the 
stump differs from a promise made in 
private life. I do not for one moment 
admit that a man should act deceitfully as 
a public servant in his dealings with other 
nations, any more than that he should act 
deceitfully in his dealings as a private 
citizen with other private citizens. I do 
not for one moment admit that a nation 
should treat other nations in a different 
spirit from that in which an honorable 
man ‘would treat other men. 

In practically applying this principle to 
the two sets of cases there is, of course, a 
great practical difference to be taken into 
account. We speak of international law; 
but international law is something wholly 
different from private or municipal law, 
and the capital difference is that there is 
a sanction for the one and no sanction for 
the other; that there is an outside force 
which compels individuals to obey the one, 
while there is no such outside force to 
compel obedience as regards the other. 
International law will, I believe, as the 
generations pass, grow stronger and 
stronger until in some way or other there 
develops the power to make it respected. 
But as yet it is only in the first formative 
period. As yet, as a rule, each nation is 
of necessity obliged to judge for itself in 
matters of vital importance between it and 
its neighbors, and actions must of neces- 
sity, where this is the case, be different 
from what they are where, as among pri- 
vate citizens, there is an outside force 
whose action is all-powerful and must be 
invoked in any crisis of importance. It 
is the duty of wise statesmen, gifted with 
the power of looking ahead, to try to 
encourage and build up every movement 


which will substitute or tend to substitute 
some other agency for force in the settle- 
ment of international disputes. It is the 
duty of every honest statesman to try to 
guide the nation so that it shall not wrong 
any other nation. But as yet the great 
civilized peoples, if they are to be true to 
themselves and to the cause of humanity 
and civilization, must keep ever in mind 
that in the last resort they must possess 
both the will and the power to resent 
wrong-doing from others. The men who 
sanely believe in a lofty morality preach 
righteousness; but they do not preach 
weakness, whether among private citizens 
or among nations. We believe that our 
ideals should be high, but not so high as 
to make it impossible measurably to realize 
them. We sincerely and earnestly believe 
in peace; but if peace and justice conflict, 
we scorn the man who would not stand 
for justice though the whole world came 
in arms against him. 

And now, my hosts, a word in parting. 
You and I belong to the only two Repub- 
lics among the great powers of the world. 
The ancient friendship between France 
and the United States has been, on the 
whole, a° sincere and disinterested friend- 
ship. A calamity to you would be a sor- 
row to us. But it would be more than 
that. In the seething turmoil of the his- 
tory of humanity certain nations stand out 
as possessing a peculiar power or charm, 
some special gift of beauty or wisdom or 
strength, which puts them among the im- 
mortals, which makes them rank forever 
with the leaders of mankind. France is 
one of these nations. For her to sink 
would be a loss to all the world. There 
are certain lessons of brilliance and of 
generous gallantry that she can teach 
better than any of her sister nations. 
When the French peasantry sang of Mal- 
brook, it was to tell how the soul of this 
warrior-foe took flight upward through the 
laurels he had won. Nearly seven centu- 
ries ago, Froissart, writing of a time of 
dire disaster, said that the realm of France 
was never so stricken that there were not 
left men who would valiantly fight for it. 
You have had a great past. I believe 
that you will have a great future. Long 
may you carry yourselves proudly as citi- 
zens of a nation which bears a leading part 
in the teaching and uplifting of mankind. 
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WELLING inland, far from those 

of us who go down to the sea in 

. manuscripts, may be found the 
reader, no doubt, to whom the title of this 
essay is not anathema, to.whom the word 
nature still means the real outdoors, as 
the word culture may still mean things 
other than “‘ sweetness and light.” It is 
different with us. We shy at the word 
nature. Good, honest term, it has suffered 
a sea-change with us; it has become liter- 
ary. Piety suffers the same change when 
it becomes professional. There has 
grown up about nature as a literary term 
a vocabulary of cant—nature lover, na- 
ture writer, nature Throw the stone 
for me, you who are clean! Inseparably 
now these three travel together, arm in 


arm, like Tom, Dick, and Harry—the 


world, the flesh, and the devil. Name 
one, and the other two appear, which is sad 


enough for the nature writer, because a . 


word is known by the company it keeps. 
The nature writer deserves, maybe, his 
dubious reputation; he is more or less 
of a fraud, perhaps. And perhaps every- 
body else is, more or less. I am sure of 
it as regards preachers and plumbers and 
politicians and men who work by the day. 
Yet I have known a few honest men of 
each of these several sorts, although I 
can’t recall just now the honest plumber. 
I have known honest nature writers, too ; 
there are a number of them, simple, 
single-minded, and purposefully poor. I 
have no mind, however, thus to pro- 
nounce upon them, dividing the sheep 
from the goats, lest haply I count myself 
in with the wrong fold. My desire, rather, 
is to see that nature writing pure and 
undefiled may be, and the nature writer 
what manner of writer he ought to be. 
For it is plain that he has now evolved 
into a distinct, although undescribed, liter- 
ary species. His origins are not far to 
seek, the course of his development not 
hard to trace, but very unsatisfactory is 
the attempt, as yet, to classify him. We 
all know a nature book at sight, no matter 
how we may doubt the nature in it; we 
all know that the writer of such a book 
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must be a nature writer; yet this is not 
describing him scientifically, by any means. 

Until recent, years the nature writer had 
been hardly more than a variant of some 
long-established species—of the philoso- 
pher in Aristotle; of the moralizer in 
Theobaldus ; of the scholar and biogra-~ 
pher in Walton; of the traveler in Josse- 
lyn; of the poet in Burns. But that was 
in the feudal past. Since then the land 
of letters has been redistributed ; the liter- 
ary field, like every other™field, has been 
cut into intensified and highly specialized 
patches—the short story for you, the 
muck-rake essay for me, or magazine 
verse, or wild animal biography. ‘The 
paragraph of outdoor description in Scott 
becomes the modern nature sketch, the 
* Lines to a Limping Hare”’ in Burns 
run into a wild animal romance of about 
the length of *“ The Last of the Mohi- 
cans ;”’ the occasional letter of Gilbert 
White’s grows into- an annual nature 
volume, this year’s being entitled ‘‘ Buzz- 
Buzz and Old Man Barberry; or, The 
Thrilling Young Ladyhood of a Better- 
Class Bluebottle Fly.” The story that 
follows is how she never would have 
escaped the net of Old Man Barberry 
had she been a butterfly—a story which 
only the modern nature-writing specialist 
would be capable of handling. Nature writ- 
ing and the automobile business have devel- 
oped vastly during the last few years. 

It is Charles Kingsley, I think, who 
defines “a thoroughly good naturalist ’’ as 
one -“* who knows his own parish thor- 
oughly,” a definition, all questions of 
style aside, that accurately describes the 
nature writer. He has field enough for 
his pen in a parish; he can hardly know 
more and know it intimately enough to 
write about it. For the nature writer, 
while he may be more or less of a scien- 
tist, is never mere scientist—zoologist or 
botanist. Animals are not his theme; 
flowers are not his theme. Nothing less 
than the universe is his theme, as it pivots 
on him, around the distant boundaries of 
his immediate neighborhood. 

His is an emotional, not an intellectual, 
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point of view; a literary, not a scientific, 
approach. Which means that he is the 
axis of his world, its great circumference, 
rather than any fact—any flower, or star, 
or tortoise. Now to the scientist the tor- 
toise is the thing: the particular species 
Thalassochelys kempi; of the family Tes- 
tudinidz ; of the order Chelonia; of the 
class Reptilia; of the branch Vertebrata. 
But the nature wnter never pauses Over 
this matter to capitalize it. His tortoise 
may Or may not come tagged with this 
string of distinguishing titles. A tortoise 
is a tortoise for a’ that, particularly if it 
should happen to be an old Sussex tor- 
toise which had been kept for thirty 
years in a yard by the nature writer's 
friend, and which ‘‘On the lst Novem- 
ber began to dig the ground in order to 
the forming of its hybernaculum, which 
it had fixed on just beside a great tuft of 
hepaticas. 

‘“P. S.—In about three days after I 
left Sussex, the tortoise retired into the 
ground under the hepatica.”’ 

This is a bit of nature writing by Gilbert 
White, of Selborne, which sounds quite a 
little like science, but which you noticed 
was really spoiled as science by its ** tuft 
of hepaticas.”” ‘There is no buttonhole 
in science for the nosegay. And when, 
since the Vertebrates began, did a scien- 
tific tortoise ever retire ? 

One more quotation, I think, will make 
clear my point, namely, that the nature 
writer is not detached from himself and 
alone with his fact, like the scientist, but 
is forever relating his tortoise to himself. 
The lines just quoted were from a letter 
dated April 12, 1772. Eight years after- 
wards, in another letter, dated Selborne, 
April 21,1780, andaddressed to “‘ the Hon. 
Daines Barrington,”’ the good rector writes: 

‘Dear Sir—The old Sussex tortoise, 
that I have mentioned to you so often, is 
become my property. I dug it out of its 
winter dormitory in March last, when it 
was enough awakened to express its re- 
sentments by hissing, and, packing it in a 
box with earth, carried it eighty miles in 
post-chaises. The rattle and hurry of 
the journey so perfectly roused it that, 
when I turned it out on the border, it 
walked twice down to the bottom of my 


garden.” 
Not once, not three times, but fom 


down to the bottom of the garden. We 
do not question. it for a moment; we 
simply think of the excellent thesis mate- 
rial wasted here in making a mere popular 
page of nature writing. Gilbert White 
never got his Ph.D., if I remember, be- 
cause, I suppose, he stopped counting 
after the tortoise made its second trip, 
and because he kept the creature among 
the hepaticas of the garden, instead of on 
a shelf in a bottle of alcohol. Still, let us 
admit, and let the college professors, who 
do research work upon everything except 
their students, admit, that walking twice 
to the bottom of a garden is not a very 
important discovery. But how profoundly 
interesting it was to Gilbert White! And 
how like a passage from the Pentateuch 
his record of it! ‘Ten years he woos this 
tortoise, and wins it—with a serene and 
solemn joy. He digs it out of its winter 
dormitory (a hole in the ground), packs it 
carefully in a box, carries it hurriedly, 
anxiously, by post-chaises for eighty miles, 
rousing it perfectly by the end of the jour- 
ney, when, liberating it in the rectory 
yard, he stands back to see what it will 
do; and, lo! # walks twice to the bottom of 
the garden / 

By a thoroughly good naturalist Kings- 
ley may have meant a thoroughly good 
nature writer, for | think he had in mind 
Gilbert White, who certainly was a thor- 
oughly good naturalist, and who certainly 
knew his own parish thoroughly. In the 
letters from which I have quoted the gentle 
rector was writing the natural history of 
Selborne, his parish. But how could he 
write the natural history of Selborne when 
his tortoise was away over in Sussex ! 

A tortoise down by Sussex’s brim 

A Sussex tortoise was to him, 

And it was nothing more— 
nothing at all for the ‘ Natural History of 
Selborne ”’ until he had gone after it and 
brought it home. 

Thus all nature writers do with all their 
nature in some manner or other, not 
necessarily by post-chaise for eighty miles. 
It is characteristic of the nature writer, 
however, to bring home his outdoors, to 
domesticate his nature, to relate it all to 
himself. His is a dooryard universe, his 
earth a flat little planet turning about a 
hop-pole in his garden—a planet mapped 
by fields, ponds, and cow-paths, and set in 
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a circumfluent sea of neighbor townships, 
beyond whose shores he neither goes to 
church, nor works out his taxes on the road, 
nor votes appropriations for the schools. 

He is limited to his parish because he 
writes about only so much of the world as 
he lives in, as touches him, as makes for 
him his home. He may wander away, like 
Thoreau, to the Maine woods, or down 
along the far-off shores of Cape Cod; but 
his best writing will be that about his hut 
at Walden. 

It is a large love for the earth asa 
dwelling-place, a large faith in the entire 
reasonableness of its economy, a large 
joy in all its manifold life, that moves the 
nature writer. He finds the earth most 
marvelously good to live in—himself its 
very dust: a place beautiful beyond his 
imagination, and interesting past his 
power to realize—a mystery every way he 
turns. He comes into it as a settler into 
a new land, to clear up so much of the 
wilderness as he shall need for a home. 

Thoreau perhaps, of all our nature 
writers, was the wildest wild man, the 
least domestic in his attitude. He went 
off far into the woods, a mile and a half 
from Concord village, to escape domesti- 
cation, to seek the wild in nature and to 
free the wild in himself. And what was 
his idea of becoming a wild man but to 
build a cabin and clear up a piece of 
ground for a bean patch! He was solid 
Concord beneath his war-paint—a_ thin 
coat of savagery smeared on to scare his 
friends whenever he went to the village— 
a walk which he took very often. He 
differed from Gilbert White as his cabin 
at Walden differed from the quaint old 
cottage at Selborne. But cabin and cot- 
tage alike were to dwell in; and the 
bachelor of the one was as much in need 
of a wife, and as much in love with 
the earth, as the bachelor in the other. 
Thoreau’s “ Walden” is as parochial and 
as domestic with its woodchuck and beans 
as White’s ‘“‘ Natural History of Selborne ” 
with its tame tortoise and garden. 

In none of our nature writers, however, 
is this love for the earth more manifest 
thar in John Burroughs. 
and dominant in him, an expression of 
his religion. He can see the earth only 
as the best possible place to live in—to 
live wth rather than in or on; for he is 
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unlike the rector of Selborne and -the 
wild tame man of Walden in that he is 
married and a farmer—conditions, these, 
to deepen. one’s domesticity. . 
somewhere along every open field in 
Burroughs’s books is a piece of fence, 
and among his trees there is always a 
patch of. gray sloping roof. He grew 
up on a farm (a most excellent place 
to grow up on, one college president to 
the contrary notwithstanding), became a 
clerk, but not for long, then got him a 
piece of land, built him a home out of 
unhewn stone, and set him out an eight- 
een-acre vineyard. And ever since he 
has lived in his vineyard, wth the Hud- 
son River flowing along one side of it, the 
Catskills standing along another side of it, 
with the horizon all around, and overhead 
the sky, and everywhere, through every- 
thing, the pulse of life, the song of life, 
the sense of home! 

He loves the earth, for the earth is home. 

‘1 would gladly chant a pzan,”’ he ex- 
claims, *‘ for the world as I findit. What 
a mighty interesting place to live in! If 
I had my life to live over again, and had 
my choice of celestial abodes, I am sure I 
should take this planet, and I should 
choose these men and women for my 
friends and companions. ‘This great roll- 
ing sphere with its sky, its stars, its sun- 
rises and sunsets, and with its outlook into 
infinity—what could be more desirable ? 
What more satisfying ? Garlanded by the 
seasons, embosomed in sidereal influences, 
thrilling with life, with a heart of fire and 
a garment of azure seas and fruitful con- 
tinents—one might ransack the heavens in 
vain for a better or a more picturesque 
abode.”’ 

A full-throated hymn, this, to the life 
that is, in the earth that is, a hymn with- 
out taint of cant, without a single note of 
that fevered desire for a land that is fairer 
than this, whose gates are of pearl and 
whose streets are paved with gold. If 
there is another land, may it be as fair as 
this! And a pair of bars will be gate 
enough, and gravel, cinders, grass, even 
March mud, will do for paving ; for all that 
one will need there, as all that one needs 
here—here in New England in March—is 
to have ‘“arctics’’ on one’s feet and an 
equator about one’s heart. The desire 
for heaven is natural enough, for how 
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could one help wanting more after getting 


through with this? But he sins and comes 
short of the glory of God who would be 
~ quit of this world for the sake of a better 
one. ‘There isn’t any better one. This 
one is divine. And as for those dreams 
of heaven in old books and monkish 
hymns, they cannot compare for glory 
and for downright domestic possibilities 
with the prospect of these snow-clad 
Hingham hills from my window this brill- 
lant winter morning. 

That ‘this world is not my resting- 
place ”’ almost any family man can believe 
nowadays, but that ‘‘ this world is not my 
home ’”’ kcan’t believe at all. However 
poor a resting-place we make of it, how- 
ever certain of going hence upon a “ longe 
journey,’’ we may not find this earth any- 
thing else than home without confessing our- 
selves tenants here by preference, and liable, 
therefore, to pay rent throughout eternity. 
The best possible use for this earth is to 
make a home of it, and for this span of life 
to live it like a human, earth-born being. 

Such is the credo of the nature writer ; 
for not until it can be proved to him that 
eternal day is more to his liking than the 
sweet alternation of day and night, that 
unending rest is less monotonous than his 
round of labor until the evening, that 
streets of gold are softer for his feet than 
dirt roads with borders of grass and dan- 
delions, that ceaseless hallelujahs about a 
throne exalt the excellency of God more 
than the quiet contemplation of the work 
of His fingers—the moon and the stars 
which He has ordained—not until, I say, 
it can be proved to him that God did not 
make this world, or, making it, spurned it, 
cursed it, that heaven might seem the 
more blessed—not until then will he 
forego his bean-patch at Walden, his vine- 
yard at West Park, his garden at Sel- 
borne ; will he deny to his body a house- 
lot on this little planet, and the range of 
this timed and tidy universe to his soul. 

As between himself and nature, then, 
the thoroughly good nature writer is a 
lover—a purely personal state; lyric, 
emotional, rather than scientific, wherem 
the writer is not so much concerned with 
the facts of nature as with his view of 
them, his feelings for them, as they environ 
and interpret him, or as he centers and 
interprets them. 
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Were this all, it would be a simple story 
of love. Unfortunately, nature writing has 
become an art, which means some one 
looking on, and hence it means self-con- 
sciousness and adaptation, the writer forced 
to play the difficult part of loving his 
theme not less, but loving his reader 
more. 

For the reader, then, his test of the 
nature wniter will be the extreme test of 
sincerity. ‘The nature writer (and the 
poet) more than many writers is limited by 
decree to his experiences—not to what he 
has seen or heard only, but as strictly to 
what he has truly felt. All writing must 
be sincere. Is it that nature writing and 
poetry must be spontaneously sincere? 
Sincerity is the first and greatest of the 
literary commandments. The sccond is 
like unto the first. Still there is consider- 
able difference between the inherent mar- 
ketableness of a cold thought and a warm, 
purely personal emotion. One has a right 
to sell one’s ideas, to barter one’s literary 
inventions ; oné has a right, a duty it may 
be, to invent inventions for sale; but one 
may not, without sure damnation, make 
“copy” of one’s emotions. In _ other 
words, one may not invent emotions, nor 
observations either, for the literary trade. 
The sad case with much of our nature 
writing (and versifying and North-Poling)} 
is that it has become professional, and so 
insincere, not answering to genuine obser- 
vation nor to genuine emotion, but to the 
bid of the publisher. 

You will know the sincere nature writer 
by his fidelity to fact. But, alas! suppose 
I do not know the fact? To be sure. 
And the nature writer thought of that, too, 
and penned his solemn, pious preface, 
wherein he declares that the following 
observations are exactly as he personally 
saw them; that they are true altogether; 
that he has the affidavits to prove it; and 
the Indians and the Eskimos to swear 
the affidavits prove it. Of course you are 
bound to believe after that ; but you wish 
the preface did not make it so unneces- 
sarily hard. 

The sincere nature writer, because he 
knows he cannot prove it, and that you 
cannot prove it, and that the Copenhagen 
scientists cannot prove ,jt, knows that he 
must not be asked for proofs, that he 
must be above suspicion, and so he sticks 
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to the truth as the wife of Czsar to her 
spouse. 

Let the nature writer only chronicle his 
observations as Dr. C. C. Abbott does in 
‘“‘ A Naturalist’s Rambles about Home,”’ or 
let him dream a dream about his observa- 
tions as Maeterlinck does in “ The Life of 
the Bee,’”’ yet is he still confined to the 
truth as a hermit crab to his shell—a 
hard, inelastic, unchangeable, indestructible 
house that he cannot adapt, but must 
himself be adapted to or else abandon. 
Chronicle and romance alike we want true 
to fact. But this particular romance 
about the Bee will not thus qualify. It 
was not written for beekeepers, even 
amateur beekeepers, for they all know 
more or less about bees, and hence they 
would not understand the book. It was 
written for those, the city-faring folk, like 
my market-man, who asked me how many 
pounds of honey a bee would gather up 
in a year, and whether I kept more than 
one bee in a hive. A great many persons 
must have read “ The Life of the Bee,” 
but only one of them, so far as I know, 
had ever kept bees, and she had just a 
single swarm in between the wall of her 
living-room and the weather-boards out- 
side. But she had listened to them through 


sthe wall, and she sent me her copy of 


“ The Life,’”’ begging me to mark on the 
margins wherever the Bee of the book 
was unlike her bee in the wall. She had 
detected a difference in the buzz of the 
two bees. 

Now the two bees ought to buzz alike— 
one buzz, distinct and always distinguish- 
able from the buzz of the author. In the 
best nature writing the author is more 
than his matter, but he is never identical 
with it; and not until we know which is 
which, and that the matter is true, have 
we faith in the author. 

I knew a big boy once who had al- 
most reached the footprint in “ Robinson 
Crusoe” (the tragedy of a/mos/ reaching 
it!) when some one blunderingly told him 
that the book was all a story, made up, 
not true at all; no such island; no such 
Crusoe! The boy shut up the book and 
put it forever from him. He wanted it 
true. He had thought it true, because it 
had been so real. Spoiled of its reality, 
he was unable to make it true again. 

Most of us recover from this’shock in 


regard to books, asking only that they 
seem real. But we are eternally childish, 
curious, credulous, in our thought of 
nature; she is so close and real to us, and 
yet so shadowy, hidden, mysterious, and 
remote! We are eager to listen to, any 
tale, willing to believe anything, if only it 
be true. Nay, we are willing to believe it 
true—we were, I should say, until, like 
the boy with the book, we were rudely 
told that all this fine writing was made up, 
that we have no such kindred in the wilds, 
and no such wilds. ‘Then we said in our 
haste, all men—who write nature books— 
are liars. 

‘* How much of this is real ?’’ asked a 
keen and anxious reader, eying me. nar- 
rowly, as she pointed a steady finger at an 
essay of mine in the “ Atlantic.” ‘ Have 
you, sir, a farm and four real boys of 
your own, or are they faked ?”’ 

‘Good heavens, madam!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Has it come tothis ? My boys 
faked !”’ 

But it shows how the thoughtful and the 
fearful regard the literary naturalist, and 
how paramount is the demand for honesty 
in the matter of mere fact, to say nothing 
of the greater matter of expression. 

Only yesterday, in a review in_ the 
‘* Nation ’’ of an animal-man book, I read : 
“The best thing in the volume is the 
description of a fight between a mink and 
a raccoon—or so it seems. Can this be 
because the reader does not know the 
difference between a mink and a raccoon, 
and does know the difference between a 
human being and _ the _ story-teller’s 
mannikin ?” 

“This is the wandering wood, this Errour’s 

den,” 

is the feeling of the average reader—of 
even the “ Nation’s ’’ book reviewer—now- 
adays, toward nature writing, a state of 
mind due to the recent revelations of a 
propensity in wild-animal literature to 
stand up rather than to go on all fours. 

Whatever of the Urim and of the Thum- 
mim you put into your style, whatever 
of the literary lights and the perfections, 
see to it that you make the facts “ after 
their pattern, which hath been shewed 
thee in the mount.”’ 

‘Thou shalt not bear false witness as to 
the facts. 

Nor is this all. For the sad case with 
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much nature writing, as I have said, is that 
it not only fails to answer to genuine obser- 
vation, but it also fails to answer to genu- 
ine emotion. Often as we detect the 
unsound natural history, we much oftener 
are aware of the unsound, the insincere, 
art of the author. 

Now the facts of nature, as Mr. Bur- 
roughs says, are the material of nature 
literature—of one kind of such literature, 
let me add; for, while fabrications can be 
made only into lies, there may be another 
kind of good nature literature compounded 
wholly of fancies. Facts, to quote Mr. 
Burroughs again, are the flora upon which 
the nature writer lives. “1 can do noth- 
ing without them.” Of course he could 
not. But Chaucer could. Indeed, Chaucer 
could do nothing with the facts; he had 
to have fancies. ‘The truth in his story 
of the Cock and the Fox is a different 
kind of truth from the truth about Bur- 
roughs’s Winter Neighbors,” yet no less 
the truth. Good nature-writing is litera- 
ature, not science, and the truth we de- 
mand first and last is a literary truth— 
the fidelity of the writer to himself. He 
may elect to use facts for his material; 
yet they are only material, and no better 
as material than fancies. For it is not 
matter that counts last in literature; it Is 
manner. It is spirit that counts. It Is 
the man. Only honest men make litera- 
ture. Writers may differ in their pur- 
pose, as Burroughs in his purpose to 
guide you through the woods differs 
from Chaucer’s purpose to entertain you 
by the fire; but they are one in their 
spirit of honesty. 

Chaucer pulls a long face and begins 
his tale of the Cock and the Fox witha 
vivid and very realistic description of a 
widow’s cottage, 

“ B’syde a grové, standing in a dalé,” 
as a setting, not for the poor widow and 
her two daughters, not at all; but rather 
to stage the heroic comedy between 
Chauntecleer and his favorite wife, the 
scarlet-eyed Pertelote. 

It is just before daybreak. ‘They are 
not up yet, not off the roost, when they 
get into a discussion about the significance 
of dreams, Chauntecleer having had a very 
bad dream during the night. ‘lhe dispute 
waxes as it spreads out over medicine, 
philosophy, theology, and psychology. 
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Chauntecleer quotes the classics, cites 
famous stories, talks Latin to her : 


“ For, also sicker as /n principio 
Mulier est hominis confusio;” 


translating it for her thus: 


“ Madam, the sentence of this Latin is— 
Woman is mannés joy and all his blis,” 


‘while she tells him he needs a pill for his 


liver in spite of the fact that he wears a 
beard. It is fine scorn, but passing sad, 
following so close upon the old English 
love song that Chauntecleer was wont to 
wake up singing. 

It is here, at this critical juncture of the 
nature story, that Chaucer pauses to re- 
mark, seriously : 

“For thilké tyme, as I have understondé, 
Bestés and briddés couldé speke and singé.” 
Certainly they could; and “‘ speking and 
singing in thilké tymé ” seems much more 
natural for “‘ bestés and briddés ” than many 
of the things they do nowadays. 

Here, again, is Izaak Walton, as honest 
aman as Chaucer—a lover of nature, a 
writer on angling ; who. knew little about 
angling, and less about nature; whose 
facts are largely fancies ; but—what of it ? 
Walton quotes, as a probable fact, that 
pickerel hatch out of the seeds of pickerel- 
weed; that toads are born of fallen 
leaves on the bottoms of ponds. He finds 
himself agreeing with Pliny “ that many 
flies have their birth, or being, from a dew 
that in the spring falls upon the leaves 
of the trees ;” and, quoting the divine 
du Bartas, he sings : 


“So slow Bootes underneath him sees | 
In th’ icy isles those goslings hatch’d of 


trees, 
Whose fruitful leaves, falling into the water, 
Are turn’d, they say, to living ‘fowls soon 
after.” 
But the ‘“‘ Compleat Angler ”’ is nota scien- 
tific work on fishes, nor a handbook on 
angling fer anglers. It isa book for all that 
are lovers of literature ; for “ all that are lov- 
ers of virtue ; and dare trust in his provi- 
dence ; and be quiet; and go a Angling.” 
This is somewhat unscientific, accord- 
ing to our present light; but, wonderful as 
it seemed to Walton, it was all perfectly 
natural according to his light. His facts 
are faulty, yet they. are the best he 
had. So was his love the best he had; 
but that was without fault, warm, deeps 
intense, sincere. 


Our knowledge of nature has so ad- ‘ 
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vanced since Walton’s time, and our atti- 
tude has so changed, that the facts of nature 
are no longer enough for literature. We 
Know all that our writer knows; we have 
seen all that he can see. He can no 
longer surprise us; he can no longer 
instruct us; he can no longer fool us. 
The day of the marvelous is past; the 
day of the cum laude cat and the mag- 
num cum laude pup is past, the day of 
the things that I alone have seen is past ; 
and the day of the things that I, in com- 
mon with you, have honestly felt, is come. 

There should be no suggestion in a 
page of nature writing that the author 
penetrated to the heart of some howling 
summer camp for his raw material ; that 
he ever sat on his roof or walked across 
his back yard in order to write a book 
about it. But nature books, like other 
books, are gone far that way—always 
and solely for the pot. Such books are 
‘copy only—poor copy at that. ‘There 
is nothing new in them; for the only 
thing you can get by going afar for it is 
a temptation to lie; and no matter from 
what distance you fetch a falsehood— 
even from the top of the world—you can- 
not disguise the true complexion of it. 
Take the wings of the morning and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea, and you 
will find nothing new there; ascend into 
heaven or make your bed in hell for 
copy, as is the fashion nowadays— __ But 
you had better look after your parish and 
go faithfully about your chores; and if 
you have a garden with a tortoise in it, 
and you love them, and love to write about 
them, then write. 

Nature writing must grow more and 
more human, personal, interpretative. If 
I yo into the wilderness and write a book 
about it, it must be plain to my reader 
that “ the writing of the book was only a 
second and finer enjoyment of my holiday 
in the woods.’’ If my chippy sings, it 
must sing a chippy’s simple song, not 
some gloria that only “‘ the careless angels 
know.” It must not do any extraordinary 
thing for me; but it may lead me to do 
an extraordinary thing—to have an ex- 
traordinary thought, or suggestion, or emo- 
tion. It may mean extraordinary things 
to me; things that have no existence in 
nature, whose beginnings and ends are in 
me. I may never claim that I, because 
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of exceptional opportunities, or excep- 
tional insight, or exceptional powers of 
observation, have discovered these mar- 
velous things in the wilds of Hingham. My 
pages may be anthropomorphic, human ; 
not, however, because I humanize my bees 
and toads, but because I am human, and 
nature is meaningful ultimately only as it 
is related to me. I must not confuse 
myself with nature; nor yet “struggle 
against fact and law to develop and keep ”’ 
my ‘‘own individuality.”” I must not an- 
thropomorphize nature; never denature 
nature; never follow my own. track 
through the woods, imagining that I am 
on the trail of a better-class wolf or a two- 
legged bear. I must never sentimentalize 
over nature again—write no more about 
Buzz-Buzz and Old Man Barberry ;” 
write no more about wailing winds and 
weeping skies; for mine is not “ a poet’s 
vision dim,” but an open-eyed, scientific 
sight of things as they actually aré. Once 
I have seen them, gathered them, if then 
they turn to poetry, let them turn. For 
so does the squash turn to poetry when 
it is brought in from the field. It turns 
to pie; it turns to poetry; and it still 
remains squash. | 

Good nature-literature, like all good 
literature, is more lived than written. Its 
immortal part hath elsewhere than the ink- 
pot for its beginning. The soul that rises 
with it, its life’s star, first went down behind 
a-horizon of real experience, then rose 
from a human heart, the source of all true 
feeling, of all sincere form. Good nature- 
writing particularly must have a pre-literary 
existence as lived reality ; its writing must 
be only the necessary accident of its being 
lived again in thought. It will be some- 
thing very human, very natural, warm, 
quick, irregular, imperfect, with the imper- 
fections and irregularities of life. And 
the nature writer will be very human, too, 
and so very faulty; but he will have no 
lack of love for nature, and no lack of love 
for the truth. Whatever else he does, he 
will never touch the flat, disquieting note 
of make-believe. He will never invent, 
never pretend, never pose, never shy. He 
will be honest—which is nothing unusual 
for birds and rocks and stars; but for 
human beings, and for nature writers very 
particularly, it is a state less common, 
perhaps, than it ought to be. 
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7RANKLIN AUTOMOBILES are built in three 


chassis sizes, four- and six-cylinder, with bodies 


covering the whole range of touring cars, runabouts, » 
close-coupled cars, limousines, landaulets and 


town Cars. 


The features which distinguish the Franklin automobile are 


light weight, air cooling, full-elliptic springs, large wheels, large 
tires, wood chassis frame. These features give the Franklin its 
superiority in comfort, reliability and economy—the prime qual- 
ities on which the merit of every automobile is finally determined. 


- You settle the tire question 
when you select your automo- 


bile. 


So well is the Franklin designed 
and so well tired is it that it is the only 
automobile with which tire trouble is 
not a factor. It is light and resilient 
and therefore easy on tires. In ad- 
dition, the tires used are so sarge that 
heavy loads and fast driving do not 
weaken them. 


Comfort the great essential. 
The Franklin is the easiest riding 


ability of semi-elliptic springs. Its 
wood chassis frame, lighter and 
monger than a pressed steel frame, 
absorbs instead of transmitting vibra- 
tion. The Franklin is easy for its 
passengers and easy on itself. 


The Franklin owner does 
not have to pay any attention 
to cooling. 

Franklin air cooling, with no mech- 
anism, is superior to any system of 


water cooling because it produces as 
good and better results without liabil- 


ity of trouble. It will not overheat 
or freeze; it will not get out of order. 
It is so simple and effective that it 
causes no concern whatever. 


of all automobiles; you go farthest 

in a day and make the fastest time. 
Its full-elliptic springs have double 

the elasticity and shock absorbing 


The charm of rapid motion, the delight of winding roads, 
the fascination of graceful speed on hills, the exhilaration of 
responsive power, the joys of long trips—all of this finds highest 
expression in the Franklin. There are ease and security with 
no thought of tire or other trouble. 


H H FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY Syracuse N Y 


Licensed under Selden Patent 
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(Made of Turtle Ebony) are Scientifically constructed so that they reach the Scalp and Zach 


Layer of Hair, with every stroke, exciting vitality and encouragin 
growth. Washing will never loosen the bristles of a Howard 


a luxuriant 
rush. 


With proper care a Howard Brush will last a lifetime. 


Howard Brush Co., 15 West 24th St., New York 


Greatest 
Value at 


Have you selected your REFRIGERATOR? The famous 
“ WHITE MOUNTAIN ” refrigerators are made in hundreds of Styles, Shapes, and 
customer 


Sizes. They always please the most exacting 


Lowest Cost 
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Companions and Domestic Heipers 

EXPERIENCED institutional worker 
desires position as managing housekeeper, 
school or hospital. 3,611, Outlook. 

LADY of culture desires position as com- 

nion or chaperon. Experienced. 3,612 

utloo 

MEDICAL student. with previous college 
training. desires summer position as attend- 
ant-secretary to invalid gentleman or boy 
Congenial. experienced; prefers traveling. 

‘ould tutor. 3.609 Outlook. 

CULTURED middle-aged lady desires 
position as chaperon, matron, or housekeeper 
in a young ladies’ school. 3,555 Outlook. 

YOUNG lady. refined, educated, expe- 
rienced, desires position as compamon .or 
housekeeper. References. 3,549, Outlook. 

GRADUATE nurse going to Europe 
would take charge of invalid or children for 
expenses. 3,533, Outlook. 

TEACHER as summer companion travel- 
ing abroad; her expenses; had one Euro- 
pean summer. Best references. 3.444, Outlook. 

COMPANION or chaperon, lady. superior 
English education, successful teacher, speaks 
French: competent and willing: good trav- 
eler. Highest references. 3,637, Ouslook. 

EXPERIENCED nurse wishes position 
with an elderly or invalid lady. Willing to 
travel. Excellent references. 725 North Ave., 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

WANTED, by woman 32 years of age, a 
position as companion or ladies’ maid. U nder- 
stands manicuring, hairdressing, massaging, 
etc. Westchester, 3,625, Outlook. 


Teachers and Covernesses 


NEVA), FRENCH AND GE 


AL 
GRADUATED IN FRENCH 
TEACHER OF A GIRLS’ SEM 


LOULRE 
A PERSONAL 
3,610, OUTLOOK. 
MEDICAL stucent (college man) desires 
work for summer ; tutor, companion for boy, 
or with invalid; would travel. 3,603, Outlook. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Teachers and CGovernesses 


_GOVERNESS. over three years last posi- 
tion, experienced school and nursery. desires 
responsibility. No languages or music. 3,600, 

utlook. 

RUTGERS graduate desires tutoring 
traveling, or clerical position. 3,591, Outlook. 

BELOIT College man, one year’s teaching 
experience. desires tutorship in_ family, at 
home or traveling abroad. James R. H. Ford. 

Arlington Heights. Illinois 

YALE senior, one year’s experience in 
boys’ school, desires summer employment as 
boy's tutor or companion. References ex- 
changed. 3,589, Outlook. 

KINDERGARTNER wants position for 
summer in exchange for home. 3,597, Outlook. 


TEACHER desires light employment dur- 
ing July and August. Small compensation. 
3,601, Outlook. 

PRISSCETON graduate, high school teach- 
er, experienced swimming instructor and ath- 
lete. wishes to tutor during summer. 3,608, 
Outlook. 

_ EXPERIENCED governess and compan- 
ion. Paris certificates for French. Best ref- 
erences. 3,594, Outlook. 


ORAL teacher, long experience. desires 
deaf pupil (adult or child) for the summer. 
3,617, Outlook. 


HEAD master desires three summer stu- 
dents. Comfortable semi-camp. Study, boat- 
ing, fishing. 3,579, Outlook. : 

YOUNG German lady, teacher in private 
school, cultured, fond of outdoor life, wishes 
summer position. 3,621, Outlook. 

AUNT and niece desire position together 
to work with children; experien in sew- 
ing, music, kindergarten, German, physical 
care—hospital training. 3,639, Outlook. 

TUTORING in the Oranges and vicinity. 
College graduate. Experienced. 3,629, 
Outlook. 

GOVERNESS, English, Cambridge Un‘- 
versity certificate honors. Fluent French, 
German. Music. Interesting met s. 
Bright, successful teacher. 3,634, Outlook. 

NURSERY governess. German kinder- 

artner desires position. Children 4 to 7. 

eferences. 3,630, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SCHOOL for TRAINED ATTEND- 
ANTS, 45 Centre Street. New Jer- 
sey. Superintendent, Miss Lowrie. Six 
months’ course. Fee $100, including tuition, 
board, lodging, uniforms, and books. For 
further information apply to school. 


SHOPPING carefully done by expert 
shopper. No charge. Send for my monthly 
fashion letter and referetices. 3,420, Outlook. 

UNCLE Joe’s Jewel.’ Comedy. 25 cts. 
Katharine cDowell Rice, Worthington, 
Mass. 

HOPKINS eells everything for MOTOR 
BOATS and yachts. Send for catalog and 
save money. 119 Chambers St.. New York. 

SHEPPARD & Enoch Pratt Hospital 
Towson. Md., desires a limited number o 
young women to enter training school for 
nurses. Address Supt. of Nurses 

GRADUATE nurse wishes entire charge 
of several children for summer at Yellow Sul- 
phur Springs. Virginia. Healthful resort, 
ideal for children. References. 3,561, Outlook. 


M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. No charge; prompt de- 
livery. 44 West 22d St., New York. 

WOMAN of birth, culture, and travel de- 
sires position of chaperon in a fashionable 
boarding-school. References 3,616, Outlook. 

PHYSICIAN having poyntry home will 
receive neryous or chronic invalid. Best o 
care assured. 3,604, Outlook 


“ 
WANTED, bya woman of literary ability «£ 


and a medical graduate, research work along 
literary and scientific lines. Prpers written 
on historical and literary subjects. 3,605, 
Outlook. 


THREE adults would care for country 
house during owner’s absence. 3,638, Outlook. 


POSITION in summer camp desired by 
refined young woman of ability and experi- 
ence, accustomed to camping and executive 
work. 3,624, Qutlook. 


WANTED — Young tor 
nurses permanent positions. Apply Krook- 
lvn Eye and Ear Hospital, %4 St. 

srooklyn, N. Y. 


(For other classified announcements see 
following pages.) 


LLL 
The Chest Over 
vith WRITE MOUNTAIN, - 
Chill in it Homes ”’ 
Send for beautiful booklet. MAINE 
Nashua, N. H. 
| 
LADY, 
GUISHED FAMILY FOR FRENCH pl 
AND GERMAN CONVERSATION OR 
LESSONS WITHOUT REMUNERA- 


THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


“Two Years Ahead!” 


— 


Low Center of Gravity 


The Owen is made to fit 42-inch wheels. 
The center of gravity is even lower than on 
ordinary cars, because of the double drop 
frame and under-hung rear springs. Yet 
the clearance is ample for the worst country 
roads. The low center of gravity increases 
the easy riding qualities wonderfully and 
almost eliminates skidding. 


Tire Cost Much Lower 


42x4-inch tires wear from three to four 
times longer than 36x4-inch tires. The wear- 
ing surface isgreater. Children’s shoes wear 
out quicker than grown people’s, because 
children take shorter steps. 42-inch wheels 
—we may say—“take longer steps” than 
36-inch = Box 42-inch tires don’t puncture 
or blow out as easily as 36-inch, because 
there is less friction, less heat, less strain 
on the tire fabric. 


Easier Riding 


42-inch wheels glide over road depres- 
sions that 36-inch wheels drop into like 
lead. They reduce jolts and jars and make 
touring even over rough roads a pleasure. 
The sensation of riding in an Owen is 
cradle-like. 42-inch wheels make boulevards 
out of country roads. 


Less Vibration—Longer Life of 
Whole Car 


Vibration wears out metal more than nat- 
ural use. A 42-inch wheel automobile gets 
less vibration and jar than the ordinary 
kind. The Owen, with its double drop 
frame, low center of gravity, under-hung 
rear springs and superb spring suspension, 
gets much less vibration from rough roads 
than other cars. Longer life for the whole 
car is the result. 


The 1911 


Price $4,000 Designed for 
Fully Touring - 
Equipped Comfort 


Present-day tendencies in automobile construction strongly mark the 1911 Owen ‘‘two years ahead’ of other cars. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Left-Hand Drive — The steering gear is on the left side. 
Every argument is in favor of this position, since on the 
I91L Owen the gear shifting lever is at the driver’s right 
with no levers outside the body. 

Long Stroke Motor, 6-inch—®0 h.-p., four-cylinder, 4%- 
inch bore with Ginch stroke, gives the 1911 Owen motor 
every advantage. It will throttle to two miles per hour and 
pick up quickly on high gear to sixty. 

High Front Door Body—This type will be much favored 
in I9Ll. The high front doors offer protection and add 


class. The Owen is not a freaky torpedo, but a stylish, 
roomy touring car. 


Full Touring Equipment — The regular equipment in- 
cludes finest quality mohair top with side curtains and top 
slip cover, folding wind shield, clock, speedometer, electric 
horn, combination gas and electric head lights, combina- 
tion oil and electric side and tail lights, Prest-O-Lite tank, 
foot accelerator, muffler cut-cut, tire carrier irons, robe rail, 
baggage rack, foot rest, gasoline and oil gauges, tire chains, 
one extra inner tube and a full set of tools. 


WRITE FOR DE LUXE CATALOG 


(9) 


Owen Motor Car Company, 1618 E. Grand Boulevand, Detroit, Mich. 
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Advertising rates are: 
Poultry, 


ant’ 
additional charge. 


ostage renders 


advertiser and bill for 
or Classifred A 


Orders and copy 
intended the advertisement sha 


Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Summer Camps, 
fifty cents per agate line, three columns to the page. Not less than four lines accept 


* Help Wanted,” 
The first word of each advertisement is set in capital letters without 
If answers are to 

advertisement. 


advertisement, count an average of. six words to the line unless display 
™ advertisements, under the various headings, ‘ 
initial, including the address, for each 
Other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. 
Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box number na 
t Special headings appropriate to the depa 

vertisements must be recet 
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shall first appear. Address Advertising +4 , Out! rth “ew York City. 
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required for an 


etc., ten cents for each word or 


addressed in care of The 
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tor 4 application 
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European Hotels, Pensions, Resorts & Tours 


Booklets, tariff, etc., of any European Hotel or Resort advertised below may be obtained free from Town and Country 
Hotel and Travel Bureau, 389 Fifth Avenue, New York, provided The Outlook is mentioned when applying for the same 


ENCLAND 
WEST CENTRAL 
LONDON SOUTHAM N ROW 


Ideal Temperance Hotel. American quarter, 
250 guests. Ap’t & Bkft from $1.25. Dinner 75c. 


The Grandest Series of Fetes ever 
Organized in Great Britain 


Centenary July 6-16 
| Aviation Meeting | Br 


$40,000 in Prizes 


“Riviera in England,” “Carnivals,” 
“ Battles of Flowers,” Magnificent Vocal 
and Instrumental Concerts [ Melba,Clara 
Butt, Kennerley Rumford, Pachm 
and others], Great Naval and Milita 
Tournament, Bal Masques, Cafe Chan- 
tants, Athletic Sports. First-class Ho- 
tels, Pensions, and Apartment Houses. 
Moderate tariffs. 

A CENTURY’S CELEBRATION and the 

_ CELEBRATION of the CENTURY 
Programmes and Guides free from 
Town & Country, 389 5th Ave., N. Y. 


TAPLES ( (ITALY). Bertolini’s 
Palace. Oren allyear. Grand view. 
Eur, Pi. wale from $1.20, Dow 


$2. Double bath f. A 
im & Winter f. $3, $4 daily. 


STRESA (Italy) 


The most enc panting spot Lake 
The REGINA 

newest and most up-to-date go 
pats 389 5th Ave., New York. : 


SCOTLAND 
EDINBURGH 


Five minutes from Princes Street. 59 
Manor Place, Miss SLIGHT. 


SWITZERLAND 


Furnished apartments, beautifully 
situated Private Villa. Special care taken 
of school girls during summer. Opportunities 


for sight seeing and language study in charge 
of experienced LIER, Lucerne. 
LUCERNE. Hotel & Pension Furka. Every mod- 


ern home comfort. ve but quiet situation. 
Specially adapted for families. Full pension 
$1.50day. Mrs. Meyer-Vonwyl., Proprietress. 


European Tours 


The Economical European Guide 


Tells how to see all Europe (England, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Swit- 
ound and Italy) in 50 da Ad for $100 (com- 
plete expenses), in 100 days for $160, etc. How 
to travel all over —_— or 2. 27 ; Switzer- 
land, $7.72; Italy, $12.28. Price 25 cts. THE 
E. Gurpe Co., 209 Mint Arcade, Phila, Pa. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
BOARD, RESIDENCE 
Miss GREENE, 24 Gordon Street, Gordon 
Square, W. C. Full board $7.50 per week or 
$1.50 per day. 


GERMANY 


BADEN-BADEN 
HOLLAND HOTEL 


First class, up to date, in its own large 
sark. Next to Conv ersation-house and 
yathing establishments. Suites and single 
rooms with private baths. 
Charges stric tly moderate 


HOLLAND 


After the Gaieties of 
LONDON, BRUSSELS or PARIS 


Recuperate in 


SCHEVENINGEN 


Holland’s Charming Sea Resort 


Ideal bathing, under control of the authori- 
ties. Hotels graded to suit every purse. 
Magnificent Kursaal with vocal and instru- 
mental music from the world’s most talented 
artistes ; carnivals ; nightly illuminations. 10 
minutes from the Ha 
Delightful Bookiet free from 
TOWN & COUNTRY BUREAU 

389 Fifth Ave., New York. 


University Prints 


2,000 at one cent each. Greek Handbook 
by Edmund: Von Mach, 1 vol., $1.50. Italian 
2 vols., $1. 50 each. 


end two-cent stam for 
BUREAU OF UNIVER TRAVEL 
20 Trinity Planes 


THE ORIENT 1911 


EGYPT, PALESTINE, GREECE 
Sail in February 1911 and enjoy the ideal sea- 
son. It is not too early to make preparation. 
Our pians are ready. Send for announce- 
me nt. Ask for Suggested Readings and 


LB CRE AU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
2»Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


Europe. Comprehensive, leisurely tours. 
Splendid leaders, reasonable rates. 
Organizers oi small parties wanted. 
American Travel Club, Wilmington, ware. 


including Oberammerrcan 
29th Season. Limited Parties. Fx- 
ceptional advantages. Dr. and 
Mrs. HOWARD S. PAINE, 145 


Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. Y 


ROPE moderate cost. 


The 
Send for booklet. . P. GRAHAM, 
Ideal Tours, Box 1055-C, Pittsbure. A 


EUROPE $375 


Mrs. SHELTON, Winter Mass. 


EUROPE 


A Few Vacancies ) May 21, $560 
in these Tours. § June 18, $620 
All Via ’ 
Mediterranean July 2, $590 
Also ether Tours, Sailin 
Durin , June, July, S24 
and up. Pry, or Booklet of Itinevaries. 


THE BOSTON TRAVEL SOCIETY 
208 Berkeley Building, Boston, Wass. 


Your Own Party years abroad, speaks 


French, German, some Italian, will accom- 
pany one, two or three ladies for expenses. 
Address 6,961, Outlook. 


NORWAY 


tor. Attractive itinera 
Address Miss S. HAM 


Are You Forming a Party 


for European travei? If so, write at once for 
oe plans. a a vacancy June 25th, July 
Inclusive fares. 


ane Jul h. 
FRANCE TOURS. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Travel lover, five 


Small select party, 
experiences conduc- 
ew vacancies. 


Pottstown, Pa. 


Two vacancies for 


sailing june 25 for ples padres 
HERRICK, University, Madison, W 


Continental Touring School 


Travel and for three 
References exchanged. Passion Play. 
taught. Address 6,701, Outlook. 


SNELL SKETCHING TOURS 


Spring Class, Sicily. Summer Class Keen: 
urg. The Boyd Toere, Bloomfield, N 


Appeal to those who desire 


Parties comfort, pleasure, culture. 

jest routes, highest references. Small, select 

party sailsJune 25 via Mediterranean. 82 days, 
$675. Write for itinerary. 6,815, Outlook. 


SCOTLAND ano IRELAND 
ANCHOR LINE 


TWIN SCREW STEAMSHIPS 
Sailing Every Sat. from oped York 
Time of Ocean Trip 7's Days 
Splendid accommodation : ei ent service. 

oderate Rates 
Book of Tours, Rates and other information 
sent free to those mentioning The Outlook. 
BROTHERS, Gen’! Agents 
7 & 19 Broadway, New York 


Oberammergan Special. 
British Isles Tour. 
Berlin, Athens, Rome, London8400 
He and Palest tine. 
ongley, 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


* 


PASSION PLAY July 31, 


Tours sail June 11 (Greece). 23, 25, 29. i. 
ited parties. Places a lready taken. Secure 
yours now, Cooley Tours, Auburndale, Mass. 


Small select parties, scholarly lead- 
ers, unique programs, lowcost. Pas- 
sior. Play.Organizers of small parties 
wanted. Star Tours, Wilmington, Del. 


| 
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European Tours 


European Tours 


Tours 


THE COLLVER TOURS 


(The Best in Travel) 
(Small Beleet Parties) 


EUROPE 


PASSION PLAY 


anean, Continental, and British 

Isles, 28—North Cape ‘and Russia, 
June 8—British Isles and Contirental, 
June 18, and other delightful journeys. 


ROUND WORLD 


12 Months’ Tour, August 10 
7 Months’ Tours, t. , Det. 8B, 
Oct. 22, Nov. 


South Africa, Australia, etc., sailing 
Oct. 29, Seven Mont 


Please mention which Booklet you desire 
The Collver Tours Company 


422 Boylston St., Boston, Nass. 


UNIVERSITY TRAVET. 
Travel that means much because true mean- 
are ven worth conside ration. 
Lt G ECE —Sail fune 2, June 21 
Yacht Athen 
taly, German y—Sai) June 25, 


orway, Russia—Sail June 16, July 2 
Holland—Sai 


BUREA 
19 Trinity Pince 


see EUROPE witha mixed 

crowd when you can go in 

a small, select party under 

guidance of a University professor and his 


wife, experienced in travel? 6,963, Outlook. 


DUNNING 


Sailing M ay, June, 
rite for pamphlets. 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
101 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Six EUROPEAN Tours 


$365 and upwards; all visit 


PASSION PLAY 
GRISWOLD, Shelter St., New Haven, Ct. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Parties limited; good hotels. $185 up. 
Best references. Davidson’s Tours, 
5931 Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Sth year. igh grade 
The Kugler Tours Continental a Norway 
travel. Descriptive itineraries. Write Dr. 
M. M. KuGter, 7 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 


NOTICE moderate priced tours 


than those I offer. Write to-day for itinera- 
ries. Harriet Buck, Provincetown, Mass. 


Western Europe and the Passion Play 
72 be $350 ; 62 days, $325. 3d season. Small 
es. E xperienced conductors. Sail June 25. 

420 Hope St., Providence, R. I. 


EUROPE Leisurely trip; three only. 
Ninety days, $900. July sail- 

ing. Norway, Germany, Switzerland, France. 
iss Loutse BROWNE, Canandaigua, N. Y 


EUROPE 


Best tours, best rates, circula 
Cuarman Tours, Dept. Elmira, N. Y. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE ROUTES 


You can find no better 


EUROPE 


a! monee@eere cost 


MARSTERS 
TOURS UNDER ESCORT 


Desirable berths still avafl- 
adic for sailings in May, june, 
July and August to the Mecd- 
erranean, Continental ports 
and British Isles. Stall select parties: compre- 
hensive (tinerartes ; Competent conductors , mod- 
erate rates. Correspend with 


CEORCE E. MARSTERS 


248 Washington Boston. 31 W. 30th Sc. New York 


y oung American lady thoroughly 
familiar with Berovenn hfe and trave 
would conduct small party or take charge of 

one or more young girls for a summer abroad. 

U nexceptionable references. 6,487, Outlook. 


8 COUNTRIES and | Awro party. 

uto excursions. 
June 2. E. W. Van Deusen, W. 124th St., 


EUROPE 


PASSION PLAY. $250 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
14 Beacon St., Q, Boston. Mass. 


TWENTY TOURS 
ORERAMMERGAW Tn every one. 


ITALY Gates May to July 9 
AUTO T in France. Not expensive. 
GERM AN ¥—sailing uly 2, 9, 16, 20, 30. 
NORTH CAPE—with or without Russia. 
ART TOUR— Italy to Scotland. 

Our leaders show you much modern life. 
Write for travel and hotel brochure. Free. 
The CHAUTAUQUA on, Wisconsin 


[RA Dr. A.C, 


, Syracuse, Orient- 
o urope, italy to me une st 
leaders. Caltural l results. Booklet fr 


A LADY who is an experienced Euro- 


pean traveler and linguist 
wishes to act as guide and chaperon to one or 
more young ladtes desiring to fave’ 3 abroad. 
References given and requir efers by 
permission to Mrs. George Bliss oS Ban- 
croft Pl., Miss Riggs, 1617 Mrs 
H. Tittmann, 204 Hillyer Pl., “all of 
Address Miss pe WiLHorst, 


Washington. 
Washington, LD. C 


2132 Bancroft 


A Private Party of Young Ladies 
Sail on Cedric June 25 
OBERAMMERG 
Special attention to music. 
conductor. Address 6,614, Out tloo 


Norway—Russia 


A few vacancies in a small party sailing 
June 16. Ww. DUNNING & 
4 Beacon St., Boston, Eisen. 


*haperon and 
k. 


UROPE. 2 tours, covering all ex- 

4 penses. M days, $140 and up. WT rite 

now to secn¥e. TABALY'S Ticket AGENCY, 
Worcester, Mass. (Est. 21 years.) 


I EST OF WESTERN EUROPE 
AND THE PASSION PLAY. 
An opportunity for several educated people 
to join a congenial party under experienced 
leadership. Sailing Teas 28, 1910. @& days. 
300. Write to Superintendent of Schools, 
‘ast Providence, R. I. 


12 TOURS to EUROPE 


Leave in April, May, Jane, July and August. 
AN Parts of Europe, including Oberammer zac 
DE POTTER TOURS (31st year) 32 Broadway, New York 


EUROPE with The 


Stone Club. & hi 
Clase partisn. leaders. Care free. 


$515, and up. “$3 Bell Bldg., Medina, N° 


THE PASSION PLAY 


Brussels Exposi- 
tion and all the attrac- 
tions of Europe in 1900. 


170 TOURS 


for Selection, covering 
ll Routes. Comprising 
ours ae and Ex- 
tended and shorter Vacation Tours. Complete 
range of prices. amme 25 sent on request. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York (4 Offices), Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Montreal, Toronto, San Francisco, 
and 140 Offices Abroad. 


A TRAMP 
AMONG THE ALPS 
There is room for twe boys in my party. 
PROF. F. REGG, Oberlin, Ohio. 


LONDON & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


The premier route for travel in 


Exceptional facilities to visit 


hakespeare’s Country, Burns’ Country, 
glish Lakes, North Wales, Scottish 
Lakes, Irish es, &c. 
Route of the American special trains. 


AND HOLYHEAD TO LONDON (EUSTON) 
All information and illustrated literature, 


A. G. WAND, Agent, 287 B Fifth Ave., New York 


American 
Hotels and Resorts 
CANADA 


COME TO 


TEMAGAMI 
The Unspoiled Country 


VERY lake and stream at Temagami 
is an open invitation to the finest va- 
cation you ever had. Temagami is 

the vast Government forest reserve of 
Northern Ontario, covering about 4,000,000 
acres, mostly virgin pine. Lake Tema- 
gami is a magnificent body of water in the 
heart of the reserve, with an irregular shore 
line of about 2,000 miles, and with some 
1,500 beautiful islands. Scattered through- 
out this region are myriad lesser lakes and 
winding waterways. 

The fishing here is simply phenomenal— 
such fishing as disappeared from the 
spoiled over-ren regions years ago. It 
includes fighting black bass, speckled and 
lake trout, pickerel, pike, and wall-eyed 
pike—big in size—and big in numbers, and 
all caught within easy distance of our com- 
fortable hotels. 

If you want a real vacation, come here— 
come in July, August and September—Sep- 
tember is a splendid month at Temagami. 
Rates are reasonable. Every facility for 
the comfort and convenience of guests. 


Send for our new book—a delight in it- 
self,and invaluable for its information. 


TEMAGAMI STEAMBOAT AND HOTEL C0., Lid. 
TEMAGAMI, Ontario, Canada 
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Hotels and Resorts 


CANADA MAINE MASSACHUSETTS 
Situated on 
Orchard Farm 
YOUR SUMMER Orchard Farm sores" 
OUTING Excellent table boating, driving. ISLAND 
Terms reasonable. South Bluehill, Maine. 
If you are fond of fishing, canoein AKE VIEW HOUSE, Bridgton. The Ideal Summer Resort 
prarths Alge study y of wild animals Maine. On west side of Highlan Lake, |- 
OOK u gonquin National Pa ile f t Pine grove, "beatin , 
A for your summer outing. A fish Farm ed. July B E A C H H O U S E 
and game preserve of 2,000,000 acres, Booklet. . PLUMM ER Manager. 


interspersed with | lakes and rivers 
is awaiting you, offering all the nee 
tions that Nature can bestow. Ma 
cent canoe trips. Altitude 2,000 feet a 
sea level. Pure and exhilarating stineie 
phere. just the place to put in your 
olidays. Good hotefaccommo- 
dation. An interesting and profusely 
illustrated descriptive publication telling 
ou all about it sent free on application to 
Mr. F. P. Dwyer, General Agent Pass. 
Dept., 290 Broadway, New York City., 


DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 


Lour Lodge and Cottages 
Write for illustrated booklet to 
A. BROWN, Digby, N. S. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Montowese 


Indian Neck, Branford, Conn. 


The most delightful location on the entire 
coast of Long Island Soun 


Particularly desirable for Families 


Extensive grounds, abundance of shade, ex- 
cellent bathing, boating, tennis, golf, beauti- 
ful walks and rives. Music, dancing. Hotel 
by eeecarscety. Rooms with bath. 
Se for Booklet. Open 
W. A. BRYAN, Mer. 


250. 
June to Oct. 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all res pects: 
home comforts. ITCHCOCK, ! 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Interlaken Inn and Cottages, Lakeville,Conn. 
2 hours from New York; between two lakes : : 
service first class ; accommodation for automo- 
bile parties. Open May 1. Address Manager. 


OTEL BERKSHIRE, 1,200 ft. above 


sea_ level. Lake 5 miles ‘long. Golf, 
person fishing, woods, and music. Now open. 
Rates $12 an board, 


$14 per week, includin ne 
Write for catalog. Address Litchfiel 


The Wayside Inn 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Open all year. Easv of access. Write for 
booklet A. Address Manager. 


Spring in the Country 
Hills, modern 
drives, fishing, 

Bartram, Sharon, 


DISTRICT OF 


THE HAMILTON 


14th and K Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
A select family and transient hotel: con- 
thoroughly comfortable 
and homelike. Good table. American plan. 
Rates, $2.50 up per day. Special rates by 
week, month, and season. 
RVING O. Prop. 


MAINE 


Conn. 


Among the 
Litchfield 
conveniences, beautiful 
golf, 
(‘onn. Liss B. M Fa 


° and Cottages, 
Three minutes to ocean or bay; fine spring 
water; modern plumbing: tennis, saving 
bathing. Open June 15. Circular. MISS 
MASSEY, 5000 Woodland Ave., Phila 


YASCO BAY, Littlejohns Island, 

Me. Rockmere ouse and Cottages. 

A quiet, restful place with country and sea- 

shore combined. Moderate prices. Booklet. 
Opens June 15. G. H. Hamitton, Prop. 


Has the finest location. Booklet. 
G. H. BRINTON 
Siasconset, Mass. 


DOME-OF-THE- ROCK 
CASTINE, MAINE 

Cottage life with central dining-room among 
the balsam firs on the cliffs of Penobscot Bay. 
Golf, tennis, sailing, canoeing, and bathing. 
Fine drives. Accommodations for 100 guests. 
For illustrated circulars, address Apt. 71, Ss 
Toronto, Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C 


THE ACADIAN 


CASTINE, Me. W.A.WALKER, Mer. 

Most delightful resort on the N. E. Coast. 
Boating, sailing, tennis, golf. Rooms with 
private bath. 


Quaint Nantucket 
30 MILES AT SEA 
New England’s Most Popular 
Health and Vacation Resort 
Every breeze an ocean breeze. 
Send for booklet to **‘Sea Cliff Inn.” 
CLIFFORD FOLGER, Manager. 


MAPLES,”’ Stockbridge, Mass. 

Comfortable summer home for a refined 
Large and piazza ; bath ; 
rge,airyrooms. Mrs. C. E. STAFFORD. 


THE OAKS 
Stoneham, Me. 
Modern conven- 
Send for circular. 


Maine Lakes 


iences. Terms $6 and $7. 


Trout and Black Bass 


FISHING AT THE GABLES 
Mt. Vernon, Me. 


The ideal summer resort of New England, 
on shores of the famous Belgrade lakes. For 
descriptive circular, address J. H. WING. 


THE OXFORD SPRING HOUSE 
Oxford, Maine 


Opens June 25, 1910. Accommodates 50 
guests. ‘ents and sites for cam ae furnished. 
Mrs. M. F. HITCHIN fanager. 


L Lake, 


Special attention given 7; families for the | 


Individual 
dress 


summer. Cuisine unexcelled. 
cabins. Spring water. No hay fever. Ad 
J. LEWIS YORK, Rangeley, Maine. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE | 


THE UPLANDS 


Bethlehem, N. H. 


Ideal scenic location ; large 
airy rooms with private baths. 
Fine 18-hole golf links, ten- 
nis, etc., at door. Garage. 
Write for booklet. 


FRANK H. ABBOTT 


PROPRIETOR 


MASSACHUSETTS 


OTUIT | SANTUIT 
APE Cop 


and COTTAGES 
MASS. JAMES WEBB, Prop. 


Are You Going to Boston? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort 
will find the Franklin Square House a 
delightful and convenient place t&stop. It is 
a home hotel in the heart of Boston for youn 
women. It has a transient department fora 
women traveling alone. It is safe, comfort- 
able, convenient of access, and prices reason- 
able. For particulars and prices address 

Mrs. AN ICE GRAY TEELE, Supt., 
1 East Newton St., Boston. 


Osterville, 
West Bay Inn Cape Cod, Mass. 
A high-class family hotel. Private baths, 
baseball, sailing, bathing. 


ts tennis, 
“ROCKER, Hox Osterville. Mass. 


A private summer residence 
Ravenswood on the North Shore, near 
Magnolia, oven for a few summer boarders 
from May arnt until Nov. first. For terms 
address Mrs. A. B. Coox, Gloucester, Mass. 


Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
Terrace Top % A region unsurpassed in beauty 


and grandeur. Airy rooms, ample closets, 


pure spring water. excellent table and attend- 
City references. 


ance; refined, accessible. 


The Asquam House 


Shepard Hill, Holderness, N. H. 


This modern, ea hotel is situated on 
the summit of Shepard Hill, ov erlooking the 
beautiful Asquam ge Every room in the 
house commands an extensive view of lakes 
and mountains. Excellent cuisine and service. 
Open June to October. riving, boating, 
bathing, fishing. Booklet. 

HENRY F. DORR, Prop. and Mer. 


WINNIPESAUKERER., N. H. 
MOUNTAIN VIEW FAR) M 
High location ; spring water; boating, fish- 

ing. Booklets. Addre 
MATT KIMB AL > Lakeport, N. H. 


RED OAKS MOULTONBORO, 


On the slope of the ag ov — 
Lake Winnepesaukee. House and tents. 


NEW JERSEY 


| Sunny Daysin the Pines | 


PINE TREE INN 
ALBERT A. LEROY, Prop. 
| LAKEHURST, N. 5. | 


| 
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Hotels and Resorts 


| Hotels and Resorts 


NEW JERSEY 
health 


GALEN HALL 
HOTEL AND SANATORIUM 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


An ideal place for a long or short stay. 
Stone, brick and steel building. Rooms en 
suite with hot and cold sea water in private 

ths. er 70 forms of Tonic and Curative 
Baths andTreatments with trained attcadants. 
Sea Water used in all Hydriatic Treatments. 

N. Y. Office, 1122 Broadway. 
F. L. YOUNG, Gen’l Manager. 


OING TO ATLANTIC CITY send 2ct. 
Stamp for Free #- Hotel Guide 
with rates. City Fang and all attractions 
Hotel Bureau, Box 896, Atlantic City. J. 


NEW YORK CITY 


HOTEL PIERREPONT 


{Absolutely fireproof. West 32d St., near 
» New York City. A superior, perfectly 
appointed hotel, appealing especially to peo- 
ple of refinement. European plan. Room, 
with bath, $2.50 to $4.00. Harry L. Brown, 
of Hotel Victoria, Boston, and Islesboro Inn. 


HOTEL JUDSON 53 Washing- 


ton Square, 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with ana without bath. Rates $2.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 


‘or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all and street car lines. 
s. JAMES KNOTT. Proprietor. 
New York 


MES MEAD, 146 E. 36th St., 
City. Desirable rooms, private baths, etc. 
Excellent table and attendance. Accessible 
location. Refined patronage. ~References. 


NEW YORK 
ADIRON DAC KS—The Crater Club 


of the Burnham Cottage Settlement, Essex- 
on-Lake Champlain, offers the attractions of 
a beautiful lake shore ina locality with a re- 
markable record for healthfulness to families 
of refinement at very moderate rates. The club 
affords an excellent table and accommodation. 
The boating is safe, there are attractive walks 
and drives, and the points of interest in the 
Adirondacks are easily accessible. References 
required. For room reservations, or infor- 
mation address PAULINE COGSWELL, 

Club b Mer., Jamaica, N. Y. Attractive build- 
ing sites for summer cottages in a closely 
restricted n mgnbornood. Cottages built for 
fi. ,000 upwards. Furnished cottages rented 

r season from $150 upwards. For erceiar 
address Joun B. Burnuam, Essex, 


FENTON HOUSE 


ADIRONDACKS—18 Cottaces 
Akiteds 1,571 ft. A noted place for health and 
rem Rates $3 per day, $10 and $12 per week. 

. Fenton PARKER, ember our, N. Y. 


Hurricane Lodge 37"... 
mak IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
» Herricane, Essex Co., Y. 
* tensive verandas titude 

1,760 ft., 900 ft. overlooking 
Keene > Valley. Trout fishing. Camping par- 
ties. Sporty golf links, nine fine greens, ten- 
nis and croquet. Our own gardens and dairy. 
Furnished cottages, all improvements. Terms 
$16 to $28 per week. Special rates June and 
season parties. Booklet. Address communi- 
cations until June Ist to K. BELKNAP, 417 
Howard St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


“INTERPINES ” 


A guiet, restful HOME for the nervous in- 
Booklet on pplication. 
Goshen, 


rs. F. W. 


valid, 
4 


and F, W. SEWAR 


NEW YORK 


Under Chiff on Lake Placid 


ADIRONDACKS 
Cottages and rooms at Under Cliff 
with all the comforts and pleasures of 
your private — at modest expense 
and without care. Circulars. RESOR T 

BU REAU, 1122 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Gleason Health Resort 


Elmira. New York 
I_tusTRATED Booxiet on Reovest 
Dr. John C. Fisher, Resident Physician 
E. B. Gleason, Propr. 


SEA VIEW HOUSE, AMAGANSETT, L. 1. 


Situated on high ground overlooking the 
ocean. Modern appointments, large airy 
rooms ;: careful attention to RPato parties. Open 
June l. Apply, booklet, W.M. TERRY. 


BELL INN BELLPORT, 
LONG ISLAN D 
Attractive country inn. Bathing, sailing, 

olf, tennis. Reservations until June Ist. 
iss Prounproor, 319 W. 57th St., New York. 


Paumonok Inn 
IN QUAINT SOUTHOLD 
Seashore and country. A comfortable 
family hotel. First-class table and service. 
Cool; no mosquitoes; no malaria. Excel- 
lent fishing ; ay bathing, tennis. Terms 
Apply. or booklet 
IMMEL, Southold, 


Apartments 
TO SUBLET 


six-room apartment. River view. 
T. P. Kinsley, West 138th St., N. ¥. City. 


Esp RENT, furnished, 5-room sunny 
apartment. Elevator. June to Octo- 
ber. Rent moderate. References required. 
Mrs. J. P. Liovd, 504 W. 122d St... New York. 


For Rent for summer or longer, 


sunny, comfortable fur- 
nished apartment in Park section of Brook- 
lyn; 7 rooms. Near cars. 7,327, Outlook. 


% RENT. Near Hotel Gramatan. 
Comportaily furnished apartment, 5 rooms 
and bat June to October. W. FRANK 
PURDY. Studio Arcade, Bronxville, N. Y. 


‘OO SUBLET, June ist for 4 or 
5 months, ‘six rooms and bath, 

fully furnished apartment near Columbia 
University. All outside rooms. Moderate 
cost. Restaurant in house. 7,279, Outlook. 


TO SUBLET June Ist. Large, attract- 


ive apartment at reduced 
rental. 


Upper West sce near Riverside 
Drive. Address M. M. . 6,757, Outlook. 


SUBLET for the summer—At- 

furnished 3-room apartment, 

cicheh floor H otel Maryland, 106 W. 49th St. 
Meals optional. Address Apartment 85. 


Country Board 


ROO!) AND BOARD 

Wanted FOR two MER 

during July and August, in private house or 

sntall, unfashionable hotel. rge room with 

two s preferr Unconventional seaside 
pace where they can have bathing and sailing. 
eferences given and required. 7,357,Outloo 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Easton Sanitarium For treatment 


of the nervous 
or mentally ill, Superior location; skilled 


care. Visit here ore selecting a place eise- 
where, or call up inney for particulars. 
Phone 1661, Easton, Pa. 


The Wiscasset Bungalows 
Mount Pocono, Pa. Artistic cottages, 
furnished in mission style. Baths. For rent 
»y the season or month. Central Dinia 
all. 3 miles private trout stream 
application advisable. M. C. LOC K WOOD. 


The Hawthorn Cottages | 


Four handsome co — 9 for rent by the 
season. Baths, hot and cold water, open 
fireplaces, big porches. Meals at Haw- 


thorn Inn close by, thereby enjoying all 

the comforts of your home wit 

jts cares. 
R. 


none of 
Address for booklet 
WwW. JENNINGS, Mt. Pocono, Pa. 


POCONO, PA. 


MT. 


Attractive Summer Cottages to Rent 
N. M. LA BAR 


THE ONTWOOD 


Homelike, beautifal Rates 
May and June $10, $12. Booklet. F.P. Booru 


Monhroe 
Pocono Manor Cottage *°";°° 
Under management. of Friends. (pen all 
ear. 1,800 ft. above Sea level. Well 
»aths, sun parlor, library, fine scenery, 
and exhilaratin atmosphere. L. M. Denaier, 
Mer., Pocono it. Pocono, Pa. 


VERMONT 


vVt.—The Maples. De- 
/ lightful summer home. Pure water, bath, 
hot and cold; piazza, croquet, fine roads. 
Terms reasonable. The Misses SARGEANT. 


oO as usual June 


Field Club. Beautiful scenery rs. A 


SHERMAN, Dorset, Vermont. 


Summer Camps 


Camp Pocsno 
IN THE BL RIDGE MOUNTAINS 
Summer Camp for Girls; reo copens July 2d 

| location. 


Fee $100. Spec club rates. 
Swimming, boating, field sports, 


excursions, Booklet. Miss AL ICE 
4048 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAMP WONPOSET 


Bantam Lake, Conn. 


Sixth season. June 15 to Sept. 8 Altitude 
1,000 feet. Thick woods, bracing air, fishing, 
oating, swimming, water polo, tilting, base- 
ball, tennis, basketball. Plain cooking, all- 
night trips, mountain climbing field days, 
camp prizes, motor boats, skiffs, canoes. 
Supervised by college trained men. Resident 
physician. Parents welcome for week-end 
visits, Send for booklet. 
ROBERT TINDALE, 
31 East 7ist Street, New York. 


| SUMMER CAMP FOR WOMEN 


mountains and 


Rest and recreation amon 
ustrated book- 


lakes of New Hampshire. | 
let. 5,587, Outlook. 


WINONA Yodel Comp 

for Younger Boys 
Denmark, Maine (8 to 14 years) 
Third season. Genuine camp life with — 
rts under direction of men of experienc 

c amp mother. For illustrated booklet a 

dress C. E. COBB, Supt., Providence, R. I 


CAMP OXFORD Oxford, Maine. 


A Pioneer Boys’ 
Camp. Seven miles from Poland Springs. 


interest a 
Tenth season. Book 


F. Caldwell, A. 


CAMP WINNECOMACK 


G Lak N. H. Boat 
7ranite e, unsonvilie, 
Send 


ng, bathing, feants, basket- ball, etc. 
tor r illustrated bog kiet. Mary C. WHEELER, 
» New York City. 
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Summer Camps 


CAMP IDLEWI 


Eighteen years of camp life ! 
returned to their homes vigorous in mind and body, te is Camp Idlewild’s story. 


If your son attends Camp Idlewild he will be at a camp that has an equipment that is unequaled, 
and one that has a record of eighteen years of success. 
Full term, twelve weeks, $200. 


JOHN M. DICK, Exchange Building, Boston. 


White 
Over one thousand boys 


Abridged term, ten weeks, $175. 


Thirty-two page Illustrated Booklet gives full description. Sent on request. 
ROBERT J. DICK, 644 Pearl St., Elizabeth, N. J. 


LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE, N. H. 
Mountains 
at camp during that period and 


A Select Camp for Boys 
Nineteenth Season 


WILDMERE 


In the Maine Woods 


Eleventh season. The 
kind of vacation that does 
good. Mountain climbing, 
canoeing, fishing—the life 
a boy loves. Home cook- 
ing. Coaching trip through 
the White Mts. Manual 
training. Motor boats,bun- 
yalow, dining hall, and 
boat house, all new. Com- 
panionship of college-bred 

Resident physician. Physical 
IRVING B, WOODMAN, Ph. B., 
New York City 


Tutoring. 
director. Booklet. 
Riverdale School, 


leaders, 


CAMP SEBAGO FOR BOYS 
In the lake regions of Maine, 18 miles from 
Portland. All field and water ports. Canoe- 
ing, motor boats, swimming, fishing, tramp- 
ing, tennis, tutoring, etc. Conducted by 
experienced educators. Booklet. Address 
Ernest G. WiTHAM, North Conway, N. H. 


Silverdale Camp 2 


Sept. Ist. a boy ought to 
want. Sendfor booklet. Frank T. Cole, 
lumbus, Ohio, or A. M. Cole, Keene, N. 


ALFORD LAKE CAMP FOR GIRLS 


South Hope, Maine. A quarter mile 
lake shore. 115 acres. Bungalows and tents 
among the woods. Swimming, fishing, tennis, 
basket ball, horseback nding, mountain trips ; 
special houses for handicrafts and 
science : gardening ; tutoring. Boo 

Miss Marshall and Miss Kingsbury, 

110 Hancock St., Cambridge, Mass 


Lake, Cheshire 
. June 


For Girls. New- 
Pasquaney Nature Club Ni. 
White Mountain region. Address. Mrs. 


Elmer E. Hassan, Bristol, New Hampshire. 


The Rockland Park Camps 


MASCOMA LAKE 
White Mountains, N. H. 


Camp Rockland (for Seniors $100) 
Junior Rough Riders (for Juniors $75) 
For Circulars address until June 3th the 


Supt. of RockLAND_ MiLirary ACADEMY, 
5 Seminary Hill, W. Lebanon, N. H. 
Maine. A back- 


Lak 
EDEN for girls under 


fourteen. Competent care. Health, happiness, 
and absolute safety assured. Party imited 


Address Mr.&Mirs.Gracey,491 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


(eure Eastford, Eastford, Conn. 
Accessible from shore resorts, 
New Yor to Boston, train or motor. Beauti- 
ful lake, athletics, tutoring, matron... Book- 
let. Rev. Joh hn P. Marvin, Oxford, Mass. 


Select Camp 
Camp Vantage Boys 
BRUNSWICK, N. Y. 

Careful supervision. ey ‘on ‘land and 
water. Athletic director. A general good 
time and all round cultural development our 
aim. Terms reasonable. Circular. 

Rev. H. E. COOMBS, Troy, N.Y. R. 3. 


Camp for girls, So. Liming- 
Moy-Mo-Da- Yo ton,Me. Farmhouse, tents: 
land and water sports, dancing; happy, health- 
ful summer. ooklet. Miss y, Miss 


Mayo, 61 Hastings St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


THE CAPE COD 


QUANSET 
South Orleans, Mass. Sixth Season 
Swimming, canoeing, sailing taught under 
safest conditions. Illustrated booklet. 
Mrs. E. A. W. HAMMATT, Hyde Park, Mass. 


FEW VACANCIES 


Pine Island Camp 
BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE 
Eighth season. Exceptional eguipment. 

Canoe and hiking trips. Ocean cruising. 

EUGENE L, SWAN 
143 St. Tames Place, Brooklyr m, N.Y. 


HOLDEN HALL Vacation | Home 


the hills of Oxford 
Health, recreation, ~~ tutoring if 
desired. References given and required. 
FRANK E. HANSCOM.,A. M.. Bethel, Me. 


MOOSEHEAD LAKE CAMP 


For Manly Boys 
A SUMMER CAMP WITH 
A DEFINITE PURPOSE 


Live in Bungalows. No 


Resident physician and 
registered guide. Long 
distance phone in camp. 
Tutoring, all sports and 
long trips. $175.00 all 
suliimer—no extras. 


FRED EDSON CLERK, Ph.B. 
Head Master, Powder Point School, Duxbury, Mass. 


Birchmont Camp for Girls 


East Wolfeboro, N. H._ Ideal summer 
vacation. A good me i Sele weeks long. 
test of care. Healthf lect. 
booklet. Mr. . FIEI 


CAMP FARWELL 


For Girls — River, Vt. 
17th season opens July 1, 1910. Modern 
appointments. Well-built cottages. Open 


air, wire-screened sleeping apartments for 
those who wish. Outdoor sport of all kinds. 
Until June Ist, address 

Miss J. H. Farwe tt, Director, 
Miss GeorGana W, Sittcox, Head Coun- 
cilor. * The Castle,” Tarrytown, N. Y. 


NEWPORT, R. I. | 


SUMMER HOMES FOR GIRLS 

Miss H. M. Weaver would like the guid- 
ance of four girls for the spring and summer 
months. Every convenience of home life. 
Careful supervision of all outdoor sports. 
Patrons: Miss Ellen Mason, Boston; Rev. 
John Lb. Diman,St.George’s School,N ewport. 


Wyonegonic Camps for Girls 


Denmark, Me. Ninth Season 
Small hotel and tents for adults at Denmark 
Send for illustrated literature. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. E. COBB, Providence. R. I. 


Summer School Camp. Recrea- 
tion branch of Westchester Academy.Same 
high moral and “42 throughout 
the holidays. porated each, near Ports- 
mouth, NH All aaher and land sports, 
une 15th,Aug.3ist. 
Westchester Academy, White Piains, N. Y. 


CAMP KINEO 


Eighth Season. For limited 
number of manly boys, from 8 to 
18 years—separate divisions. Real 
camping that ys delight in. 
Compicte ment. 


Ir Mc 
317 W. Ste 


‘New City. 


CAMP. EAGLE POINT for girls 


Stinson Lake, N. H. Real camping 


without discomfort. Land and water * orts, 
Free horseback riding. Coaching “pookle ash- 
ooklet. 


maton. inn annex. 


. SILVER, Derry Village, N .H. 


ADIRONDACK CAMP 


For Boys under sixteen 
Lake George. Season, July I-Sept. 2 
Booklet explains why this camp appeals to 


rs and parents 
Address ELIAS G BROWN A.B., M.D., 


CAMP KATAHDIN 


In the Maine Woods 
The place to make boys manly. Number 
limited. References season. 


384N Benefit St., Providence, R. I. 


The Mountain School, Allaben, N.Y. 
For Boys 


CAMP OTTER and Young Men 


~18 the Highlands of Ontario. Conducted by 
P. Young. Physical Director, and S. A 
Munford Medical Examiner, respectively, of 
Cornell University, Ithaca, Tutoring 
for college entrance examinations. Booklet. 


CAMP ACADIA FOR, GIRLS, Lake 


Winnipesaukee, 
200 acres woodland. Fine grove and €e 


all outdoor sports; under care of experienced 


physician. llustrated booklet. J. GRANT 

QUIMBY, M.D., Lakeport, N. H. 

WAUBENO for CANADIAN 
Boys WOODS 


Genuine camping, canoe trips, wild w 
many lakes, woodcraft, water sports. Best 
sare, Sixth season. Booklet 

G. G. BROWER, A. M., J. 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD FOR BOYS 
Lake Spofford, N. H. Ninth season. 
Manual training, tutorin canoeing, motor 
boat, golf, tennis and al ‘sports e have 
always given more than we promised; “ will 
oit for you. Send for information. dgar 
Burr Smith, High School, a 


Camp Pleasant 


A small, select oummer ’ 
from 11 to 16 years. 
459 Gates Ave., 


4, 
¥ |, Ne Damp Tents—Boys 
7 ote’ Plies Fresh from Farm 
1 
| 
G LAKE 
AINE 
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Real Estate 


Camp Barnard for Girls 


EIGHTH SEASON 


Mallet’s Bay, Lake Champlain, Vt. 


Large house or roomy tents. Boating 
swimming, teouis, horseback riding, and 
mountain climb ing Sutoring optional. 
Limited to twent 

rite for Booklet. 


ANNE B. BLACKW 
Care of BARNARD SCHOOL CiRLS 
423 West 148th St., New York 


CAMP MARANACOOK 


A Select Camp for Manly Boys 


Number limited. Experienced counsetors. 
Camp physician, physical director. Campmg 
trips, motor boating, field and water sports. 
Send for booklet. Addres 

W.H. MORGAN, "Waterville, Me. 


etc. 
ve cam 
llustra 


“Real Estate 


CANADA. 


JU RNISHED COTTAGE to rent 
or sell. French River near North Bay, 
ntario. ‘Two stories, four sleeping-ri rooms 
open fireplace. Tents, boats ress : 


Elisworth Ave., Pittsburgh. 

FOR SALE One seven-acre island 

with beautiful white birch 
grove; one dwelling-house, two and a half 
story, containing eleven rooms; one heard 
cottage, three rooms, one log camp. Also 
ice-house. Good hshing near by, 
also good boating and bathing. Five miles 
railroad station by water. A bargaia 
at $3,500. Buildings are 

MARSDEN D. “SC ‘OTT 

Prince William, York Co., New Brunswick. 


CONNECTICUT 
For Sale—Beautiful Summer Home 
on Housatonic River. 1,000 ft. on river 
and trolley. 39 acres; 3 miles fromcity. A 


bargain to close an estate. Also farms of all 
descriptions. Address Box 235, Derby, Conn. 
For the season, new 


To Rent, F house of six rooms, 
beautiful lake near by, pretty village, easy 
walk to station and post-office. ress 

Mrs. C. BUELL, East Hampton, Conn. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 
INTERLAKEN PARK 


near Lakeville and Sharon, Conn.; furnished 
houses, 12 rooms, to rent: ‘all improvements. 


CONNECTICUT 


MYSTIC, CONN. 


House of 11 rooms cas bath; fully fur- 
nished ; set tubs, electricity, open fireplaces, 
iazzas, lawn, and shade trees ; beautifully 
ocated on point of land extending out into 
the Mystic River. Good ting on river 
and Sound, for ses season. Address 


New Canaan, Conn. 


For rent, furnished for season or year, ten- 
room cottage, all improvements, ten minutes 
from village. F. E. Green, N ew Canaan,Conn. 


NEW LONDON on the SOUND 


For sale, three gentilemen’s country 
places. One five to six acres ; house, 20 rooms, 
baths, toilet; stable, coachman’s house ; 
beautiful view of Sound ; high elevation ; ; 
miles from station ; fruit, flower and vegetab 
gardens ; greenhouse ; autifu trees an 
shrubbery. Another, near above, three pecres, 
14 rooms, 3 baths ; shade trees and shrubbe bery 
garden and fruit; fine stables. Another, 2 
miles from station, seven acres; 12 rooms, 

baths ; fine stable; grounds beautifully 
out. Large lis list & t houses an ‘cme 
HAPPELL, 7?Green St. 


A Beautiful Country House, Furnished | 


to rent for the summer. Fine location, tele- 
phone, mail, groceries delivered. Near a lake. 
Address J. O. Hart, West Cornwall, Conn. 


ESTATE— Bargain, 
half mortgs ge, half cash, under condi- 
tions. 12 acres eautifully located, fine trees, 
shrubbery, lawn, tennis court, observatory. 
Fine Colonial mansion modern in every re- 
spect. Seventeen masters’ rooms, three serv- 
ants’; three masters’ baths, one servants’. 
Average size billiard and other room 25x18. 
Hardw oors. ern stable, five 
stalls, eight carriages. Coachman’s quarters. 
Chicken house, pigeon fly. Unlimited arte- 
sian water supply. Electric plant 125 lights; 
gas machine; one storage plant. Near 
station and trol yi yet secluded. Fifty 
minutes from New Yor Large enou . for 
physician's sanitarium. 7,299, Outloo 


ENTS HILL, Rent for 
season. furnished private 
country house among Belgrad Lakes, nine 


rooms, bath, laundry, n wide piaz- 
zas, abundance fruit. ent reasonable. 


E. E. D. Price, 114 E. 8th St., New York City. 


PARIS HILL, MAINE 


FOR SALE OR RENT 
Modern furnished house, Seven Gab 
14 large rooms and bathrooms; modern san 
lumbing, fireplaces, hardwood a, 
piazzas. Century-old elms, 2 acres 
lana, flower an 
Colonial house or on 
otographs. 


vegetable gardens plan 
Very moderate erms. 
C. Snow, Paris Hill, 


Me. 


Penobscot Bay 


FOX ISLANDS THORO’FARE 
NORTH HAVEN, MAINE 


Will rent for season on reasonable 
terms. Fully furnished. Eleven rooms 
and bath. Guest house with bath, two 
bedrooms, and sleeping-out porch. Two 
sailboats, two rowboats, launch, and 
canoe. 5 acres. Send for photographs. 

Address “S. P.,” 7,335, Outlook. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FOR SALE 


Washington, D. C. 


Ninety-acre tract; fine villa sites ; one-third 
woodland ; south bank of Potomac, opposite 
Georgetown, D. C.; sixty eeet above river, 
near trolley. line. Addre 

S. Bradley, 1722 N St., dD. Cc. 


Wacres. E. C. Moen, 52 William St.. N. Y 
Large beautiful house 


FAIRFIELD, CONN. for rent; fine grounds, 


rden — Al improvements, near trol- 
fey and 
FOR SALE 


. H. Brewer. Tel. 814. 
“Ayrmont,” Lakeville, Conn. 


Modern Colonial house, 15 3 baths, 
23 acres, 400 feet lake frontage, 25-mile view, 
garage gardens.and outhouses. 7,363, Outlook. 


To Rent for the Summer 


An old-fashioned farmhouse, built in 1800, 
restored. tully furnished and with bathroom 
on second floor: in a most attractive neich- 
borhood, on a hilltop 1,000 feet above sea 
level. in Liteh field County, Conn. 
Fine western view. G water. Stabling 
for two horses. I W. W. E., The 
Century Co., Union Square, New York. 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


Colonial Residence for mone 


Six tamily bedrooms, four servants’ wwe 
baths, etc.; electric stable open, 
$1,500. Apply to ELBERT P. BERTS. 


To old 

At Lyme, Conn. Colonia! house, 

15 rooms, richly furnished; also cottage, 13 

rooms, fully furnished, both with modern 

conveniences; delightfully situated. Address 
rs. E. E. Salis ry, New Haves, Conn. 


FLORIDA 
Must SELL 24 ACRES desirable 
orange, celery, and trucking la apd. partly 
improved. Has 2® bearing trees. 
tion. Address Box 513, Fi Florida. 


MAINE 


Bayville, Me Boothbay Harbor. At- 


tractive 7¢0om furnished 
cottage for sale, broad piazzas, within 100 ft. 
of water. Unobstructed view: fine, safe 
boating and bathing. Price moderate. 
Moulton, 73 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


SMALL POINT BEACH 
Eastern Horn of CASCO BAY. 
Cottage for rent, furnished. ry over 


the ocean. _10 rooms, 2 Apply 
Philadelphia. 


baths. 
DR. FOLTZ, Chestnut Hill, 


KITTERY POINT, ME 

Completely Furnished 

House with eight rooms and bath. Good 
view of River and Navy piazza 
on three sides; pime woods house ; 
no dust, no mosquitees. One fare from Ports- 
mouth on electries. three fares from Yor 
Harbor. Telephone connected. To let for 


uly, Au and Semember. Apply to 
July, HUSSEY, Portsmouth NH 


EAUTIFUL PENOBSCOT BAY. 
Furnished cottage, 7 rooms, open fires, 
shade, stable, $125 season. Address M. A, 
Ordway, 43 Ark ington St., Haverhill, Mass. 


SUMMER HOMES 


IN BEAUTIFUL MAINE 


By Ocean, Lake, and Stream, Camps, Farms 
ond Village Dwel ings. Write for Yilustrated 
cata Agencies in the Eur cities. 
MAINE REALTY BUREAU | 
mu. M. Mer. Porthend Maine. 


o het on Portsmouth Harbor. 
Large furnished cottage, 11 bedrooms, 

deli httal ly situated on rocky point with 
san thing beach. Modern conveniences, 
plumbing, excellent water supply, open fire- 
places, small stable or garage. Rent moderate. 
Large concession to esirable tenants. For 
information apply 32 Kay St., Newport, R. I. 


FOR SALE OR TO RENT— 


PRO NECK, MAINE 


A cottage overlooking the sea, Six bed- 
poouss ; running water. Near hotels. Address 
Ss. , Room S808, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


RANGELEY LAKE. 


Bin sale or tp rex rent, furnished 20-room cot- 
ge, modern umb ing, gas, running water 
stables, chauffe eur’s house, dock and boat- 


house. Tennis. For photo hs apply to 
Mrs. Artuur B. GILMAN, Bra dford. | ass. 


To Rent cott cottage Sai at § jose to the 


ugh 


Atlantic Ho 12 bath , hot 
cold water. Wide Vv om In a of FA. 
Gu d water, Wide veranda.” ch, Me, 


~~. 
A Summer Home on 
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than could be used i 


Boston, Mass. 


Gentleman’s Self-Sustaining Farm 


20 miles from Boston, 5 miles from: Salem, 5 minutes’ walk 
from railroad station ; electric cars pass the house. 
112 acres, léroom mansion house, |4-room man 
§room herdsman’s house ; all modern improvemen 

light and towh water. 

Cow barn with @ tie-ups, new horse barn with [2 stalls oul 
2 box stalls, wagon sheds, tool sheds, ice houses, 
modern hygienic dairy, 
sand chickens, an established milk pas vegetable route; cash 
sales from $2,500 to $2, 700 per mont 

Rich dark loam land, which will grow all kinds of “ blue 
ribbon ” brand vegetables and all sma 

This is one of the most beautiful estates in Massachusetts, 
The mansion house alone cost $35,000 to build This property 
would make a magnificent home or a.superb automebile 
hotel. Could raise more produce and chickens on the farm 
in a hotel. 

Full description of buildi 
and photographs shown by 


r’s house, 
- Electric 


2 large silos, 


poultry lant for two or three thou- 


fruits 


ape 
52 Elm me 


MAINE 


Seashore Cottage Rockland, Maine. 


Rent for season, 6 rooms 
and bath; fully pprpished : h. and c. water, 
city supply. S. W. 1388S. Main St. 


Cottage, Furnished Eight rooms and bath. 


bor, Maine. Rent Address 
Capt. THOMAS CLARK, Augusta, Me. 


Maine Coast Real Estate 


Summer Cottages, Bungalows, Farms. 
H. P. WILLETT & 


, Waldoboro, Maine 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Newton Boulevard 
Lot for Sale Auburndale, Mass. 


20,000 sq. ft. 10 miles from Boston. Good loca- 
tion. Address 48 Bird St., Dorchester, Mass. 


LOG CABIN 


In the Berkshires 


Situated on private preserve of seven thou- 
sand acres in maple sugar grove on edge of 
beautiful lake over mile long. Excellent fish- 
ing, broad piazzas, huge fireplace, three b 
rooms, partly furnished, spring water piped 


into kitchen : ice, milk, eggs, vegetables, etc., 
for sale on preserve. Owing to owner’s ab- 
sence, FOR RENT during season June 15 to 
Sept. 15. Price for season, $350. Address 
7,251, Outlook. 


RESIDENCE to Rent 
in the Berkshires, furnished, J une to 
October, information, call 8 to 10 
A. M. . 5. K., 157 West 103d St., New York. 


SUMMER HOME 


IF YOU WANT a place for the summer 
send for Summer Resort Real tate Rec- 
ord, containing the mou desirable aces Sos 

sale or to let in New England. FRE 
0. WOODRU F F, 95 St., 


CAPE Cosy little bungalows 100 feet from 
the ocean, partially furnished for 


COD, light house "replace $95 to $135 
r 
MASS. 198 B 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Ca Well-furnished cot. 
TO LET pe Cod tage, il rooms, bath. 
Sanitary Beautfiul location. Fine 


bathin $500 lso one of 8 rooms, admi- 
rably Temehed. $300. Address 5,873, Outlook. look. 


For Sale—at Low Price 


One of the most beautiful seashore 
properties ‘on South Shore in bistoric 


On main street, in full view of the water and 
land-locked harbor ; large living-room with 
en fireplace, den, dining-room with fire- 
— meol 7 sleeping rooms with set bowls and hot 
and cold water ; house thoroughly furnished ; 
large garage with sleeping apartment for 
chauffeur ; 1% acres land; electric. lights ; 
gas and coal. ranges; complete in every 
particular. E. R REED, W orcester, Mass. 


E. Northfield, Mass., Thomson P!. Com- 

fortable modern house i in good order. 7 acres. 

Abundant water; in center of town. Inquire 
. H. Parsons, @ Wall St., New York City. 


FOR RENT FARMO HEIGHTS. 


MASS., opposite Martha’ ineyard. Built 
1908. Unobstructed view of ocean. Hot 
and cold water. Fireplace; 7 rooms and bath. 
Apply to N. L. Greens, Hightstown, N. J. 

Plymouth, Mass. 
Seashore Cottage 9 rooms and bath ; town 


water; near Hotel Pilgrimand electrics 4250 
season. W. GODD ARD, Brockton, Mass. 


Ler. house FOR SALE. 15 rooms, 
modern conveniences; stable, conserva- 
tories. Corner lot, several acres, choice fruit. 
Few miles from Boston. For terms address 
L. Ellenwood, 10 Gould St., Reading, Mass. 


“EAGLE’S NEST” 


Estate of 120 acres Farm and Forest, for sale 


in elevated Lake regio on of. New Hampshire. 
Five minutes from Boston & Maine R Sta- 
tion. 40 acres tillage ; 80acres Pine and ros a e 
Forest. Mansion ouse, 29 rooms, Sta 

40x50. State boulevard. New York and 
ton neighbors. 3 hours’ ride from Boston, 
Pullman cars, Price $3,000. Sure to double 
in value. Sold cheap to settle estate. Address 

ROBERT KENT JAMES 
220 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


Beautiful Summer Home 
BATH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Near the White Mts. House of nine rooms, 
bath and toilet rooms, open_plumLing, fire- 
piace in sof find room, Stable, fine shade trees, 

two — of lan For particulars address 


“MOULTON, Bath, N. 
FOR RENT 
N. H. 


LAKE SUNAPEE 


A Comfortable and Attractive Cottage 
At Burkehaven, Lake Sunapee; six acres of 
ground ; fine spring of pure water ; boat-house 
and barn ; seven rooms; all modern con- 
veniences and fully furnished. References 
exchanged. For further particulars app! to 
332 William St., East Orange, Y. 


A small farm, beautifull 
For Sale Cheap located in the hills, near rai 
road and West Side Trunk Line of highw fay ; 


fine buildings, spring water, good drainage, 
orchard. J. M. Barton, Newport, N. H. 


AMWoORTH VILLAGE, N. H. 

To let, furnished house, mae rooms, bath 
season ; fireplace, s ring water, beautiful 
mountain view. ytoS. 0. KIMBALL... 


TO RENT AT 


STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 


In the Berkshire Hills 


A modern, delightful, medium-sized fur- 
nished house. Ten ~ gy walk from the 
P. ©. Grouncs ample, _ garden with 
gardener in attendance. comparable view 
of Monument Mountain and the Dome. 
Terms moderate. Apply to 


D. B. FENN, Agent, Stockbridge, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY 
In the Ramapo Mountains 


To rent for summer, furnished house, nine 
rooms, bath; located in park, high altitude, 
delightful, drives. One hour from New York 
on W. P.O. Box 314, Boonton, N. J. 


Charmingly located house, 
Essex Fells,N.J. 10s qe rooms and bath, 
completely furnish no, etc. 
$300. Holbrook: 7 23d St., 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Maplewood Hotel and Cottages 
MAPLEWOOD, N. H. 
A few desirable 
Private Cottages to Rent 
Address L. H. CILLEY, Mer. 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


O RENT, at GLEN 
RIDGE, N. J., June is to September 
15, attractive summer hume ; eight rogue and 
bath. Address Box 464, Glen Ridge, N 


In Montclair Beautiful 


To rent, furnished, for the summer. 
very attractively located house, built x. 
ear; Lane rooins, two baths, four toilets, 
ge Y s. Fine mountain view. De- 
lig tfully < — and only 45 minutes out. Bs 


lars address P. V.GM P.O. Box 822, 


city conveniences. 
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NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK. 


Montclair, N. J. 


To Rent, Fully Furnished, 


for the Summer 


Desirable house, attractively and conveni- 
ently located. Seven sleeping rooms, 2 baths, 
4 fireplaces, oak floors, large living rooms, 
large grounds with shade trees. $125 
monthly. 6,769, Outlook. = 


ADIRONDACK 


ST. REGIS LAKES 
CAMPS SARANACS]#® 
LAKE PLACID ere 


YEE & CO 
Real Estate. £ 


ADIRONDACKS: 
Upper Chateaugay Lake, Clinton 


__NEW YORK 


On Lake George, 


Os L s Landing. 


SmalfF art ‘for Sala 
27 acres, 3 S¢res orchard) high aki ude, 


hopac 40 mil 
FOR SALE IN To be let for the Summer Canap | mile and 40 mi Price 2. in 
belonging to the late Se ‘Thomas. Con- See Dr, J. INSLEY, ce, 
Morristown New Jersey sists of a large log “aed om: living-réom, 
? kitchen, etc., eight bedrooms; annex for serv- ge living-room, 

Place of about eight acres, three miles from | ants, and bachelor quarters, with ft epee ‘3 rooms. On — or : 
station, a modern house of ten rooms, two | rooms, room, kitchen,.etc. Boat-] at Patchogue, L. ar house (with 
baths, an abundance of good water, barn, | house, launch, rowboats, complete. etme 
carriage house, etc. Will not exchange but Address Box 1,414, New York City. ey. WELTON, Be 130 way: N.Y, 
will take back morta ive part purchase - 
Outs ADIRONDACKS | jnagansett by the Sia, 1. 

F urnis cottage (four 
at rent m te wo miles from M orris- h ith livi dining-room, kitchen, 
A. De Norte” | xith ivingsepom dining-room. kitchen | large for sale. W. M. TERRY. 

: = t complete urnis Price 

Franklin F, Mayo & Co. solicit your || ters) F. Parton, QUOGUE, | 

Real Estate business in Newark, N. J. | | Scarritt Bldg, Kansas City, ee 
On St. Re ai delightfully and fully fur- 

© LET. At reasonable rate, large qt Adirondack - nished cottages. M improvements. 

fashioned country house, Fully equipped. In perfect order. = One seven bedrooms, the ‘other eight. Run- 
provements; ten acres_ ground; situated bedrooms, three bathrooms. Pe $1,300, | Bing water. About ten minutes from ocean, 
near New Brunewick, ew Jersey. For | Apply Room 74 at No. 4 Wall S Country Club and Post Office 7 Outlook 


full particulars a 
WTRAGER, 160 W. 59th St. 
YO RENT, furnished. 


Large house 


on the * Heigh hts.” All improvements, | hot and cold waren large lawn; situation 

freplaces, piano, garden, plenty of shade, | }-autiful. Armour Villa 

high and cool. $100 per month. — 12,500. | Park. el ant P. WE ddress 4 on 
W. M., Sanset Ave., Ridgewood , Ave.. Yonkers, N. Y. 


May ist to Nov. ist 
Modern e, Furnished 


Veranda ; hot water system ; Sines rooms, bath, 


Hills of North Gentleman’s 
Farm, SO acres, 
most accessible. 24 miles New York, 1 mile 
Woodcliff take Station; 40 acres cultivated, 
rest woodland ; abundance fruit ; crystal lake 
stocked with out; cut over l, 00 tons ice ; : 
running brook ; two-story stone and frame 
use, m conveniences, steam heat and 
gas; 6 outbuildings; mill run by water 
power ; macadamized roads; most attractive 
section, growin tremendous rate; no mos- 
quitoes. 5S. R. Lamb, Woodcliff L ake, N. J. 


OR RENT, May 1 to October or 

longer, smal! house fully furnished. 
Charming locality, combining country with 
Accessible to railroad and 
trolley. Party of business women or small 
family would find this an exceptional oppor- 
tunity. Moderate rent. Full particulars 
upon inquiry. 6,339, Outlook. 


NEW YORK CITY 


or Rent, May Ist, $0 monthly, attractive 

home remodeled into duplex house. P artly 
furnished if desired. Seven rooms and bath. 
Large fireplace in reception hall. Steam heat, 
porch, lawn, exceptional view, desirable 
neighborhood. 2262 SedgwickAve., University 
Heights, City. Telephone 58 W Tremont. 


Adirondacks We have beautiful cottages 


and camps, furnished an 

unfurnished, A in the Adirondacks, 
for sale o rent ; improvements. Write 
for booklet. F. 
Real Estate Office, Saranac Lake, N. 


Catskill Mountains 
TWILIGHT PARK 


7-room cottage for sale, $3,000. Rent $250. 

Bathroom, running water. Can keep house 

or take meals at Inn mear by. Abundant shade. 
A. F. HUSTON, Coatesville, Pa. 


$250. May to low in Cornwall Hills. 


Antique furniture, open fireplace; rn, 
arden, fruit. Also furnished room payee. 
200. Address Box 117, Cornwall, N. 


OR SALE ON HUDSON RIVER. 
40 acres, 2 miles north cf Poughkeepsie 
Bridge. 12 acres fruit. Boat landing and 
riparian rights. Ideal summer home sur- 
roundings. E views. pyre. 


Owner, Highlan 
Pleasant country 


On Lake Champlain house, furnished, 


or few boarders taken. A. 
Gilliland, 32 St., Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


LAKE GEORGE 


Furnished cottage, nine rooms, beat and 
bathing house, ice and wood, fruit and shade 
trees. Rent season, $300. Will send photos. 
Kircuet, 899 Beaumont Pl., Newark, N. J. 


LAKE GEORGE 


FOR SALE AND REN 


Artistic 6-room bun 


Also beautiful farms for summer , 
FRANK H. KNOX, Schenectady, N. Y. 


WAINSCOTT, 
LONG ISLAND 


To rent, furnished, for the season of 191 
cottage with eleven rooms ; an, ot : 
cold water, about three acres groun 
modern wind- situated on Pond 
pear. the oc uitoes. padres 
M. KNOX, William St., New York 


4l acres, many fine trees; mile view Hud- 


son and purrounding country ; podiane. 
orc ; house; Stable ; orem altitude 650 
feet; location. $22,000 

E.G. H RTON, Pleasantville, N. 


New York State 
Sarat Springs Minera Sort 
Reservation. Leading 
Pleasare Resort, For Tilustrat 
let and information about Furnished © 
tages and all Real Estate write LESTE 
BROTHERS, Real Estate Brokers. . 


Among the glori hills 
FOR SA of Salfivan Co. N.Y 
Echo Dale,’’ oP the 30 
12 room house; finest water -* stoneless 
meadows. Ideal for rest and recuperation. 
$6,500.00. O. P. 


HOYT, Lee, Mass 


Tarrytown Estate for Sale 


Comprising 20-room brick house ; 
rooms modern improvements. 
land ; uit, shrubbery. Stable 


horses. Fron 1,050 ft. on Broadway at 
corner of White lains Road, Choicest Tarry- 
town location 


LONGE to HAWKINS, DELAFIELD & 
FELLOW, Exchange Place, New 


ork City. 


FOR 


the University of Virginia. 


tful mountain views. 


SALE OR TO LET 


This attractive house, on crest of Preston Heights, ten minutes’ walk from 
800 feet altitude. 
Large rooms ; reception hall; modern improvements; in perfect order. Beau- 
Finest of year-round climates. 
system. No malaria; no mosquitoes. Price, $12,000; or rent, $900. 


L. BRUCE MOORE, University, Va. 


About one acre of land. 
Complete sewerage 


hd. eYoves, dock! hosts. FACONDIT 
| 
| 
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NEW YORK 


Ideal Bungalow Site 


Hill commanding fine lake views and cov- 
ered with big pines and oaks. Over thousand 
feet road frontage on acurve. Near a State 
road, 1'¢ miles to station ; 33 miles out ; plenty 
of tillable soul. 35 acres for $4,500. 

COOLEY & WEST, Inc. 

Phone 413. White Plains, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA 
COUNTRY HOME 


> 

Cut stone, 14 rooms, hard wood finish, two 
baths, hot water heat; lot 100 x 2600; large 
barn; elegant shade and shrubbery. Located 
at Lansdowne, Pa., 13 minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, on P. R. R., 
and 6 minutes’ walk from Lansdowne Station. 
For sale at a bargain, or will consider ex- 
change for New York City or suburban prop- 
erty. dress R. T. EATON, 
Butterick Building, New York City. 


Mt. Pocono Pa For Rent or Sale, 


cottage finely situ- 
ated and fully furnished. Nine rooms and 
bath. Two fireplaces. Large porches. Two 
acres of shady ground. Five minutes’ walk 
from the station. Ice house Pure 
spring water. Rent $400 for the season._Ad- 

ress Dr. BATTEN, 232 East Lith St., N. Y. 


WILL RENT MY HOME 


for the summer. Completely furnished, 
modern improvements, five or six ooms. 
For photos and perticulars address 

G. M. SHOEMAKER, Mt. Pocono, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A home with distinctiveness in its construc- 
tion and furnishing may be rented for a 
year, from June 1, $1,000. Owner going 
abroad: Ten rooms, two bathrooms, garage 
and the most modern conveniences. Halt 
acre lawn. Beautiful views. Trolley and 
train. Box 115, Swarthmore, Pa. ~ 


RHODE ISLAND 


opp. Newport, R. 1. Summer 
y Cottages, Narragansett Bay. Nicely fur- 
nished, modern impts., superb iedeonnd and 
marine views, charming location. Booklets. 
P. H. HorGan, Aquidneck Hotel, Newport. 


INDIAN SPRING FARM 


POTTOWOMUT, R. I. 
acres on R.R. near trolley, 
village, and salt water. Ten-room modern 
house with improvements; stable and other 
farm build:ngs. Price $7,500 


Jounx E. East Greenwich, R. I. 


VERMONT 


furnished, for rent 
Summer Residence 
Center, Vt. Every modern convenience, in- 


cluding electricity and large private garage. 
Situate on * Ideal tour’’ of Berkshires near 
golf club. Address Box 928, Bennington. 


For Sale—A Country Place 


Delightfully situated on one of the hills 
overlooking Brattleboro village. Good house. 
Stable, small grove, lawn, monn vo pure spring 
water. Specially desirable for a summer home. 
Address E. C. Pp. The Pines, Brattleboro, Vt. 


To Rent—A Nine-room Cottage 


All furnished, for the season, with garden. 
Write PLEASANT View Farm, Putney, Vt. 


VIRGINIA 


IN VIRGINIA 


Residential subdivision of great beauty, 
near University of Virginia. Two, five, ten, 
and twenty acre tracts at inviting figures. 
Correspondence solicited from professional 
and cultured people who wish to own a home 
in an ideal rural district. Apply for pros- 
pectus presenting an unusual proposition. 
Free Real Estate Register. 

H.W. & Co., Charlottesville, Va. 


BOARD. AND ROOMS 


WANTED-—Lady boarders—friends. Con- 
necting rooms. Photos on application. Fern- 
ox 


croft, 185, Pittsford, Vermont. 
PRIVATE ELDERLY LADIES’ 
HOME. 232A Putnam Ave., Brooklyn. 


SELECT: boarding, 156 W. 8ist St., New 
York. 


DESIRABLE rooms with board, summer 
rates. References. Also suite suitable for 
physician ur dentist. 3,623, Outlook. 

A lady wishes to provide home life in a 
college town through the entire year for four 
girls from eight to fourteen years old. G 
schools. References. 3,627, Outloo 

BEAUTIFUL-private house, Brooklyn, 
for aged, feeble-minded or invalid person. 
Grounds, veranda. 3,635, Outlook. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


MANUSCRIPTS typewritten. L. E. 
Swartz, 1826 Newport, Chicago. 


say (or think), “* There, thank heaven, that’s 
over for a while, anyhow!”’ Such men do not 
realize that the advertising matter that is 
dragged out of them like a tooth is not likely 
to be either spontaneous or attractive. It is 
needless to say that failing to win attention 
any advertising is simply throwing money 
away Francis I. Maule, 411 Sansom 5t., 


ila. 
TEACHER, college woman, to buy 34 in- 
terest in flourishing school in Los Angeles. 
Domestic Science preferred. Give particu- 
lars. Address 3,598, Outlook. 
FOR sale—An_entire or partinterest In 
a weil-established boarding school for girls. 
Excellent financial condition, High clas: 
patronage. P.O. Box 130, Washington, D. C. 


FOR THE HOME 


HOME made pecserves to order. Specialty 
wild 3,618, Outlook. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE, home-stud 
courses, hand free. American Schoo 
Home Economics, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 

DODD, Mead & Co. desire a representa- 
tive who will give full or part time in each 
city and county Clergymen, lawyers, doc- 
tors, and other educated men are invited to 
communicate with us immediately. The re- 
ward is generous and the work pleasant. Ad- 
dress Dodd, Mead & Co., 30th St. and 4th Ave. 

WANTED—Lady as treasurer; must be 
trained, responsible, competent. Highest 
references required. Write, giving age, ex- 
perience, references. Personal interview 
necessary. but only byappointment. Address 
py tee Spence’s School, 2 W. 55th St., New 

ork. 

INCREASE your earning power by learn- 
ing to write advertisements. Facts sent free. 
Page-Davis Co., Dept. 32, Page Building, 
Chicago. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WANTE D—Refined young American wo- 
man as nursery governess, mother’s helper 
and companion. Mrs. Wm. C. Ross, Clinch 
Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 

WANTED-Young ladies to take nine 
months’ course in training for the care of con- 
valescents and ess 


chronic invalids. 
F. E, Parker, Mem. Home, New Brunswick, 


matrons, house- 


: TRAINED dietitians 
chool Home Eco- 


keepers supplied. Am. 
nomics, Chicago. 


Teachers and Covernesses 

WANTED—Nursery Roverness to take 
care of three children. MRS. JENNEY, 5 
BRATTLE ROAD, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

CAMP councilors and tutors wanted. I 
have increased the capacity of my summer 
camp, and I have a most liberal proposition 
to make to councilors or tutors who can bring 
any boys with them. 3,620, Outlook. 

FOR housekeepers, matrons, govern 
mothers’ helpers, etc., address Miss Richards, 


32 Creighton St., Providence, 


HELP WANTED 
Teachers and Covernesses 


WANTED —Principals, high school and 
grade teachers fo Baci “Coast Stat t 

ashington. 


TEACHERS wanted for public and private 
schools. Calls from every State. Repister . 
now for September. §& for Bulletin 21. 

lbany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 

TEACH Magister to-day to secure a 
teaching position. Vacancies still occurring. 
New Century Teachers’ Bureau, 1420 Chest- 
nut St.. Philadelphia. 


PACIFIC COAST? Salaries, expenses, 
certification, etc., explained. stamps. 
California Teachers’ Agency. San Francisco. 
Los Angeles. 


GOVERN ESSES. teachers, housekeepers, 
attendants, companions, secretaries, chil. 
ren’s nurses. The Hopkins’ Educational 
Bureau, 507 Fifth Ave. Supplies schools, 
families, institutions, clubs, hotels. 


WANTED—Competent nursery governess 
for two children, five and two years of age. 
{ust have g references. Mrs, 
Colgate, Llewellyn Park, Orange, 


WANTED, in a private house, a young, 
refined American woman, understanding 
kinder en principles, to assist mother in 
care of children. Address “ Morningside 
Heights,” 3,632, Outlook. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COLUMBIA University Student Employ- 
ment Committee can furnish thoroughly 
competent men and women tutors and com- 
panions, also clerks, keepers, and type- 
writers for summer and part time work. 
Address Employment Secretary, Sub-station 
84, New York City. Telephone, 1400 Morn 


ingside. 
Business or Professional 


MAN and WIFE, college graduates 
successful teachers (including French and 
German), of most thorough business and 
housekeeping experience, desire engagement 
(business or professional) in school, institu- 
tion, or home, city“or country. Capable of 
entire management, to responsibility, 
not afraid of work. Best of reasons; full par- 
ticulars ; highest references. 3,613, Outlook. 


Professional Situations 


GRADUATE nurse holding institutional 
position desires permanent care of invalid, old 
gentieman preferred. Will travel. Address 


iss Yocom, 1185 Lexington Ave., N.Y. City. 


Business Situations 


SUPERINTENDENT, technical educa- 
tion, fifteen years’ experience in design, 
construction, and management of buildings, 
»ower plants, heating, ventilating, plumbing, 
landscape work meneras administration, seeks 
position. G. H. Ellsworth, lowa City, lowa. 


WANTED —Position as sup’t buyer in 

health resort summer hotel. Ten years’ ex- 

erience in sanatoriums and hotels. Address 
otch, 3,595, Outlook. 


SPANISH young woman resident of Srain , 
for three years desires position where ability 
to speak, read, or write Spanish would be 
useful. 3,559, Outlook. 

WANTED—Position as private secretary. 
Recently graduated from, Smith College. 
Year’s experience in a business office in the 
West. Good stenographer. 3,606, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED, in May or later, position as 
housekeeper, superintendent, or chaperon. 
Will common lessons in languages and music. 
3,607, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED housekeeper desires 

osition in family, school, or institution. 
3,006, Outlook. 3 

YOUNG Japanese college graduate, going 
home next. summer, desires position as com- 
panion and guide to party or family. Services 
in exchange for traveling expenses. 3,59, 
Outlook. 

BY refined 

anion or mot 

utloo 


tlewoman, position as com- 
helper. References. 3,592, 


._ 


(For other classified announcements seé 
second page following reading matter.) 


er ee LOTS of men write an advertisement and 


